








TERM LIFE INSURANCE AT EXTRA LOW COST 


Tailored to fit TEACHERS’ needs 


* $3000 or $5000 coverage at very low rates 
* No medical exam in most instances 
* Conversion privileges, without medical exam, to a whole life policy 
* Conversion at original age at issue if desired 


* No premiums to pay, but with full coverage, if you become 
totally and permanently disabled before age 60 


* Your own individual policy 


* Guaranteed right to continue full coverage for life 


Premiums AS Low As $5 per $1000 COVERAGHT 


No MINIMUM PARTICIPATION REQUIR#| 
—ONE OR ALL TEACHERS IN YOUR) 
SCHOOL SYSTEM | 


For Further Information Write 


y Kentucky Education Associatio | | 


2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 














NEW TEACHERS 


DISABILITIES CAUSED BY SICKNESS AND ACCIDENTS DO HAPPEN! 





BE PREPARED WITH YOUR 


KEA GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


—Here are examples of the way your Fellow Teachers feel about this Plan— 


Ewing 
Kentucky 
Gentlemen: 
I want to express my appreciation for this policy. It has certainly been a “life saver” financial- 
ly. The payments have been prompt and the service wonderful. I certainly hope I won't have 
to use it again. 





Thank you very much and this is an “understatement.” 


Sincerely 
Alberta Atkinson 


308 Hermitage Drive 
Frankfort, Kentucky 





Gentlemen: 

Today I received the final check from my accident. I want to tell you how much this in- 
surance has meant to me. It has meant that I could keep up with most of my bills instead of 
using everything extra for the next year or two. 

Yours very truly 

Mary F. Gudgel 
Cadiz 
Kentucky 








Dear Sirs: 

I certainly appreciate the manner in which you handle your claims. I recommend Washing- 
ton National to all of our local teachers, and I think that teachers in any area you serve would 
do well to avail themselves of your splendid service. 


Sincerely 
Nina T. Tuggle 


If this TEACHER WELFARE PROJECT has not been made available to your 
school system, have your superintendent write our Local Office. 


ey 


- = LOCAL OFFICE: 


360-62 FRANCIS BUILDING 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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IF and AND 


If you begin 
At just this time 


Saree 6 OF  6 s. , 3 And set a goal 


Study Abroad 
Tandy Leather Company 
Teachers Personnel Service 


For every child 

Who comes within 
The wide purview 
Of your school world, 
The child will strive 
Toward that goal 
Because a plan 

Will help to make 

A child a man. 





The Alice and Jerry 


And if you gauge q 
& 7 
Basic Reading Program | oie tients ime 
for Grades 1 through 6 Of those who have 
The slower minds 
@ Enriching, child-experience stories augmented i ree 
by striking, full-color illustrations. ” - as those 
@ Specially planned lessons that meet Of finer mold, 
individual differences in reading ability. You then can plan a 





® A systematic presentation of skills, with a gradual A progress scale 


and logical introduction of new words. 
@ Complete, easy-to-use Teacher's Editions. 


To meet the needs 
Of bright and dull, 


@ integrated teaching aids for every grade, such as: And fast and slow. 


Readiness Books — HERE WE 
GO and OVER THE WALL, for 
diagnosing pupil preparedness 
for reading activities. 


Readiness Picture Cards—to 
extend information, enrich 
understanding of words and 
concepts, and develop sen- 
tence sense. 


Comprehensive Workbooks — 
to give practice in skills 
taught in the texts. 


Big Pictures, for SKIP ALONG 
—that serve as a nucleus for 
story building. 


Rebus, Word, Phrase and Sen- 
tence Cards—to clarify word 
meanings, build sight vocab- 
ulary, and increase reading 
interest. 


Sight Vocabulary Word Cards 
—to develop accurate word 
recognition. 





ROW. PETERSON AND COMP 





Words | Like to Read and 
Write—a picture dictionary 
that contains words and num- 
bers found in a first grade 
pupil’s speaking vocabulary. 


My Own Book—Colorfully il- 
lustrated story books that 
serve as tokens of achieve- 
ment to give each pupil. 


Readiness, Achievement, and 
Unit Tests—to diagnose pupil 
needs and measure pupil 
progress. 


Integrated Textfilms —corre- 
lated with the texts to de- 
velop word concepts and un- 
derstanding of story back- 
ground. 





Not all the men 
Who've made their mark 
And left their names 
And left their deeds 
To mark the ways 
Of progress high, 
Were on the scrolls 
Of honor rolls 
When they were young. 
But on the march 
Toward destiny 
Fate fanned the spark 
Into a flame. 
Be sure to leave 
The little spark 
In every mind 
So bright or no. 
The spark does not 
Control the flame 
But merely makes 
It possible. 
—wW. P. King 
September, 1936 
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SEP? 


Picture of your 
band, team or 
class here... 





vick, easy way 
to raise money for your school 


Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
Pecan Log or Chocolate Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50¢ sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry for band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic goods, gym construction, class trips, 
visual aid equipment, etc. No advance money required—pay 
after sale. Right now best time for quick success. Airmail 
coupon today for details. No obligation. 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. KT-9/59 
Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, 
and show how we can make amount of money checked below. 

















Check Amt. Nome 
you want 
to raise: Addr 
O $250 City. 
C1 $600 
3 ; ¥ School. 
Ki Community Projects Dept. O $1,000 er 
ng Eas Ga Approx. No. students who will sell 
1936 ipl tlic ination tiesto 
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CALENDAR 


J. M. Dodson 
explains KEA 
at UCEA 
Barbourville 
October 2 


Marvin Dodson 


Sept. 13-15: Pupil Personnel 
Workers, Cumberland Falls. 

Sept. 16-19: NEA Citizenship 
Committee, National Conference on 
Citizenship, Washington. 

Oct. 1 and 2: Central Kentucky 
Education Association, Richmond. 

Oct. 2: Upper Cumberland Edu- 
cation Association, Barbourville. 

Oct. 8 and 9: Middle Cumber- 
land Education Association, Somerset. 

Oct. 8 and 9: Upper Kentucky 
River Education Association, Hazard. 

Oct. 9: First District Education 
Association, Murray. 

Oct. 9: Third District Education 
Association, Bowling Green. 

Oct. 16: Second District Educa- 
tion Association, Owensboro. 

Oct. 16: Fourth District Educa- 
tion Association, Elizabethtown. 

Oct. 16-17: Kentucky Art Asso- 
ciation, Wesleyan College, Owensboro. 

Oct. 23-28: 3rd Annual National 
Conference, Department of Rural Edu- 
cation; and 14th National Conference, 
County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents, Seattle. 

Oct. 29-31: Annual Convention, 
Kentucky Library Association, Lexing- 
ton. 

Nov. 5-6: Northern Kentucky 
Education Association, Covington. 

Nov. 6: Fifth District Education 
Association, Louisville. 

Nov. 6-8: Southeast Regional 
Meeting, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Washington. 

Nov. 8-14: American Education 
Week. Theme: Praise and Appraise 
Your Schools. 

Nov. 12-13: Eastern Kentucky 
Education Association, Ashland. 

Nov. 19-20: Elementary School 
Principals Workshop, U of L, Louis- 
ville. 

April 20-22, 1960: Annual KEA 
Convention, Louisville. 

June 26-July 1, 1960: Annual 
NEA Convention, Los Angeles. 
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EDITORIAL ADVISORY 


COUNCIL 


Ruby Allen, Hazard 

Robert Alsup, Murray 

Elizabeth Bailey, Lyndon 

Mrs. Wilhelminia Beard, 
Hardinsburg 

Frances Bethel, Morganfield 

Nona Burress, Campbellsville 

Mrs. Harold Capps, Central City 

Robert Cochran, Bowling Green 

Joe Dennis, Versailles 

Mrs. O. A. Durham, Columbia 

Kenneth Estes, Owensboro 

Gene Farley, Glasgow 

Claude Frady, Hindman 

H. W. Howard, Corbin 

Barkley Jones, Mayfield 

Mrs. Opal Mayo, Ashland 

Howard Moore, Ferguson 

W. J. Moore, Richmond 

Ona Mae Morgan, Williamstown 

Marcus Owens, Weeksbury 

Mrs. Ruth Radcliff, Shelbyville 

Minnie Lee Ragland, Paducah 

Everett G. Sanders, Hodgenville 

Charles W. Simms, Barbourville 

Cleo Stamper, Whitesburg 

Lowell Stephens, Whitley City 
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Morton Walker, Louisville 

Roger Wilson, Morehead 

Mrs. LaNelle Woods, Wilmore 


Term Expires 


1960 
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1960 


1960 
1961 
1961 
1960 
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1961 
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1962 
1962 
1961 
1961 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1962 
1960 
1962 
1961 
1962 
1961 
1962 
1962 
1962 


OUR COVER 


Each year, the trip to the NEA 
Convention provides a new experi- 
ence for many teachers. This year, 
a new experience was provided for 
some teachers who had been to sev- 
eral previous conventions. They 
traveled as a group on a bus char- 
tered by KEA, and kept in St. Louis 
for commuting between the hotel 
and the auditorium. Our cover pic- 
ture shows our tired, but excited, 
travelers as they alighted in front 
of the Coronado Hotel in St. Louis 
after their all-day trip from Louis- 
ville. 
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August by the Kentucky Education Association, 2303 South Third Street, Louisville 8, 
Kentucky. Subscription to non-members $2.00 per year. 

ADDRESS ALL MAIL (Subscriptions, Change of Address, Forms 3579) to: 2303 South 
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Second-class postage paid at Louisville, Kentucky. 





National Advertising Representative: State Teachers Magazines, inc, 
307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 295 Madison Ave., New 
York; 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, Calif.; 582 Market 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif. ey 
Copyright 1959 by KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, Gerald Jagzets, 
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Editorially Speaking - - - 








. 


OUR FUTURE IS UNITY 


There are three conclusions which stand out as we 
look back over the 1959 KEA Leadership Conference: 


1. We have made our greatest progress in the past 
decade in the area of teacher education. 


2. Our greatest need, now, is for professional unity. 


3. Our hope for the future is based on a ground 
swell of public opinion calling for a better school pro- 
gram and a financing effort to make that better pro- 
gram possible. 


We have demonstrated in the past decade that we 
are truly a profession. The teachers themselves have 
been in the forefront in activities designed to upgrade 
the program for training teachers. We have taken lead- 
ing roles in efforts to improve accreditation procedures 
and accreditation standards. We have participated ac- 
tively in studies to improve the quality of teacher edu- 
cation programs in our colleges. In addition, we have 
supported efforts to upgrade certification standards and 
eliminate unqualified teachers. 


It is doubtful that any serious criticism could be lev- 
eled at the teaching profession for any part of its role 
in improving the quality of teaching during the past 
decade. In fact, it can be proud of its contribution to 
this aspect of professionalization. 


An examination of the results of the group discus- 
sions in Richmond shows that the leaders in our pro- 
fession believe that we need to make more progress in 
the area of professional unity—unity in the sense that 
every teacher in Kentucky is a member of her local, 
state, and national associations. 


In other professions there is unity. Doctors, for ex- 
ample, belong to their local, state, and national or- 
ganizations, and never consider the possibility of doing 
otherwise. In fact, they are not permitted to practice 
their profession unless they belong to all levels of their 
professional organization. 


Also, in other professions, members participate ac- 
tively with the same voice in the professional associa- 
tion, regardless of what special work they may do in 
that profession. Again using the medical profession as 
an example, surgeons and general practitioners work 
side by side on professional matters, even though there 
is no requirement of this in order to practice their pro- 
fession. 
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On the other hand, almost half of our teachers in 
Kentucky do not belong to their national professional 
association, the NEA. We will never attain the high 
degree of professional unity that will make for maximum 
effectiveness as an association until more of our teachers 
become members of NEA. 


If we are to make our future more secure, and if we 
are to make possible the kind of educational program 
needed to lift Kentucky to the educational level it de- 
serves, we must have a completely unified approach 
to our problems. 


We also agreed in Richmond that the key to the fu- 
ture lies in the active efforts of every member of the 
profession to enlist the support of every lay citizen in 
his community for a better program of public education, 
and for the necessary finances to make it a reality. 


In our democratic way of life, public officials are 
becoming more aware of the desires of the ‘‘little man 
back home." It is up to us in every school and school 
system in Kentucky to make certain that every person 
with whom we come in contact knows the facts of the 


situation. 


We have reached a crisis in public education in this 
state. Our children are not receiving the educational 
opportunities they deserve. By virtue of our position as 
educational leaders in the state, whether we occupy 
a statewide position or teach in the smallest one-room 
school in the Commonwealth, we have a very important 
responsibility for calling attention to the needs and to 
the proper solution to our problems. 


The next few weeks will have a great deal to do 
with determining the progress which will be made in 
education in Kentucky for the next four years. If there 
has ever been a time when there is a strong need for 
professional unity and for aggressive leadership, the 


time is now at hand. 
—JMD 





LET’S SET A RECORD 

We in education have many goals. We set these goals 
and strive to achieve them because we want our schools 
to be better and because we want teaching to become 
more clearly a profession. 

Our goals include such areas as improved financing 


for the schools, more reasonable teacher work load, 


higher -standards, better salaries, and greater public 
understanding and support. 
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How do we work to achieve these goals? 

Sometimes the work is done by a local association, as 
it wins support for a new school budget. Sometimes our 
state association moves us toward the goal, perhaps 
through improved state legislation. Sometimes, a na- 
tional public relations campaign brings the goal nearer 
through the work of our national association. 

These may seem like separate accomplishments by 
separate entities. But this is not the case. All of these 
professional groups work together, and their work is 
inseparably interrelated. 

Your local association leaders probably attended the 
KEA Leadership Conference in Richmond, where they 
considered and planned more effective ways of work- 
ing. They used information prepared by KEA and by 
NEA, together with consultative help provided by both 
KEA and NEA. 

When your Kentucky Education Association functions 
most effectively, it is with the help of services from the 
National Education Association, and with the strong sup- 
port of every local association in the state. In the same 
way, NEA depends upon the backing of all the teachers 
and all the local associations in every state. 

Just as a salary increase often depends upon cooper- 
ation of all our associations, so do gains in every field 
—in standards, prestige, better public support, smaller 
classes, retirement, job security. A united profession can 
be the key to many doors. 

What do we mean by a united profession? 

We mean active membership in all levels of our pro- 
fessional organization—local, state, and national. The 
effectiveness and speed with which our goals are 
achieved depends upon the strength of our united 
profession. 

let’s set a record for professional unity in 1959-60! 

—G3 
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Do you 
Believe in 


Democracy ? 


Much of the criticism of public education has 
arisen from our failure as school teachers to keep 
our people informed. Many do not know our needs 
and too few are acquainted with the achievements 
of our pupils. In our democracy the citizens are privi- 
leged to criticize any function of government, but 
it is our duty as representatives of our schools to 
see that theirs is an enlightened criticism. 


This year we are faced with a greater shortage 
of textbooks, our school buses are more crowded 
than ever before, many of our classrooms are sub- 
standard or over-crowded, and all of our school dis- 
tricts have lost good teachers because of inadequate 
salaries. 

Why don’t you accept the responsibility of col- 
lecting the facts in your local situation and inform- 
ing your community of the financial needs of your 
schools. 

Some may believe that it is not the teacher’s place 
to get involved in the issue of financing an improved 
program of public education for the children of 
Kentucky. The perceptional psychologists say we act 
in accordance with what we truly believe. There- 
fore, people who isolate themselves from public 
issues show by that practice their disdain for the 
democratic process. 

Let us prove by our actions that teachers have a 
dynamic faith in democratic government. 


A 
presidential 
message 
-from 


HARRY SPARKS 





Sweet and clear. the soft voice floats on the spring 
air. The ever-changing beams of the spotlight play 
over a girlish figure in gleaming white taffeta, 
standing on an improvised platform with a rain- 
bow background of interlaced ribbons. Hands lightly 
clasped, face aglow, she graciously, eagerly pours 
forth the prophetic words of a popular song . . . 


Whatever Wil 


Song ended, she smilingly acknowledges the roar 
of applause; then, with a slight gesture, she moves 
the spotlight to the piano and the tall, scholarly lad 


Negroes with few, if any, growing 
pains. That this was done promptly and 
efficiently in Kentucky's _ socially- 
minded, class-conscious capital, with- 
out incident, without fanfare, is almost 
unbelievable in the face of all the 


Thousands of such scenes are going 
on throughout the land, but to many 
of us in that auditorium it is a thing 
apart, a moment captured in history. 
It is June, 1957, and the golden-voiced 


singer is a Negro girl, the first ever 
to perform at the previously all-white 
high school commencement. The boy 
whose skilful accompaniment soothed, 
guided, sustained, and gave her the 
confidence she so needed, is the son 
of the town’s leading white surgeon, 
president of the class, winner of the 
“best-all-around” award. The triumph 
of the Negro girl is not hers alone; 
it is a milestone in the life of the com- 
munity. 


The closing of Frankfort’s all negro 
high school and the moving of its en- 
tire student body, about 50 boys and 
girls, grades 9 through 12, into the 
previously all-white school is a story 
of compliance, with all deliberate 
speed, that merits telling. There was 
no choice for either race. The negro 
high school was too small to continue 
in its own right. The white high school 
was small enough to absorb all the 
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shocking integration-inspired happen- 
ings. Given the will, the people of 
Frankfort have managed their affairs 
with dignity and decorum. 


Not all would have it so. A school 
official at a civic meeting was accosted 
with: “Well, how many blacks do you 
have?” 


“We don’t count skins at school,” 
he replied, “only children. We have 
350 students.” 


Another man came up to say “I 


want to congratulate you and tell you’ 


how smart I think you are.” 


He replied, “I appreciate the com- 
pliment, but don’t know what I've 
done to deserve it.” 


“Why, calling off the pep-rally and 
the dance. It would never do to have 
them with mixed races.” 


“You have been misinformed, .sir. 
The president of our sophomore class 
died last night. The students felt it 
would not be fitting for them to pa 
rade through the streets while their 
beloved comrade lay a corpse less than 
a block away. The Student Council 
cancelled all activities except the 
game, for which they had a contract 
with another school. I have cancelled 
nothing because of integration, nor 
shall I. All of our activities are for 
all of our students who can and will 
participate.” 

























The calm and peaceful acceptance § 


and absorption of the four negro high 
school grades, was no chance happen- 
ing. We owe so much to so many. A 
superintendent of long tenure, sterling 
character, Christian beliefs and prac: 
tices, has the confidence and respect 
of both whites and Negroes. Only once 
in these three years has been heard 
the ugly appellation so hated by 
Negroes, and avoided by decent whites. 
One night at a downtown restaurant 
a voice was heard with, “Well, one 
thing we know, Redding is no ‘niggef- 
lover’.” 
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All citizens felt that Mr. C. D. Red- 
ding, the superintendent, was riding 
no white charger, seeking no self-glory. 
He had a job to do and, however un- 
pleasant or fraught with risks it might 
be, he would do it as promptly, quiet- 
ly, and efficiently as possible. His wise 
leadership, careful planning, and thor- 
ough preparation have rendered our 
task simple, instead of most difficult. 


A student body of whom a teacher 
who has worked with them for 30 
years remarked, “Frankfort students 
can tise to any occasion.” Certainly 
they have risen to this one with a 
naturalness and simplicity bordering 
on the noble. In September, 1956, 


when the doors of Frankfort High. 


School first opened to an integrated 
student body, no chance observer could 
have guessed that anything unusual 
was happening. Easily, nonchalantly, 


B® With the beautiful acceptance of real- 


ity of the very young, they went about 
their affairs, “The school is integrated, 
s0 what?” “There are Negroes in every 
class, so what?” In three years of in- 
tegration there has been not one inci- 
dence of rudeness, resentment, baiting, 
or intolerance. 


Our patrons, too, deserve a round 
of applause. Proud of their school, be- 
lieving in it, supporting it, they have 
stood silently, patiently by: “They also 
serve who only stand and wait.” 


Someone has said, “What Little 
Rock needs is a good Negro full back,” 
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By Lucy JANE CRACRAFT 


ll Be 


and Frankfort has just that. One of 
the more skilled athletes in football, 
basketball and track, elected Co-cap- 
tain by his white team mates because 


of his outstanding ability and con- 
sistently superior performance, he has 
done much through his modesty and 
graciousness to cement friendly feel- 
ings. Not only is he an outstanding 
athlete, seeming with his lithe, grace- 
ful, superbly conditioned body to typ- 
ify the school’s mascot, the black 
panther, but he is an intelligent lad, 


with a ready wit. 


All of the Negro children have 
helped. Good deportment, pleasure and 
pride at being accepted, eagerness to 
please, have been the order of all their 
days with us. 


A superior staff of teachers dedicat- 
ed to all that is finest and best for the 
school, made successful integration an 


almost foregone conclusion. 
a 


When the principal enters the build- 
ing a remarkable symbiosis occurs; 
man and building become one. The 
farthermost brick becomes the exten- 
sion of a ganglion, and any untoward 
happening in the most remote corner 
is instantaneously transmitted to the 
central area. Holding the student body 
literally in the hollow of his hand, he 


not only commands almost perfect 
obedience, but respect and sincere af- 
fection as well. 


He did not ask for integration. It 
is the law of the land.‘ Any student 
who enters the portals of his school 
falls heir to all the traditions, rights, 
privileges, honors pertaining thereto; 
and woe be to anyone who dares to 
violate that high principle. Any hood- 
lum seeking notoriety, venturing to 
plot an act of intolerance or abuse, 
would let the impulse die aborning 
before the certainty of that swift and 
deadly wrath. 


Moving into our fourth year of in- 
tegration, we dare to breathe more 
easily. Problems there are; problems 
there will be; but we have met the 
crucial test. We know that future 
difficulties will be occasioned not by 
integration but by faulty human na- 
ture. We shall continue to strive for 
right, as we are given to see the right, 
and we shall not work alone. The per- 
sonal code of one freshman included: 
“I shall never think evil of, speak 
evil of, nor be rude to a member of 
another race.” 


How much we can learn, we grown- 
ups, from the little ones we imagine 
we teach. 










+ Some of Kentucky's 118 delegates observe proceedings 
r closely at a meeting of the Delegate Assembly 


NEA CONVENTIO 


Highlights 
From St. Louis 


Miss Verde Lee White, of White Mills, is ensconced 
in Seat 1, Row 1 of the Kentucky delegation 


Quality education .. 
opens 


windows 


sili 


One of the unique features of the Kentucky delegation to NEA was the 
chartered bus used to transport members from the hotel to the auditorium world 
each morning. 
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| Clear skies, a magnificent setting close to the geographical 
enter of the nation, a roster of internationally famed speakers, 
towded conference rooms—these were some of the features 
h gave the 97th annual meeting a unique place in the history 


EA annual conventions. 


Add to that a chartered bus and 65 rooms im the Coronado 
el, amd you have some unique factors to apply to the Kentucky 


gation of almost 200. 


© Old hands at NEA conventions es- 
imated about 10,000 members were 
bn hand, of whom about one-half were 
Welegates. See page 22 for the list of 
those in attendance from Kentucky. 

p The nearly 800 meetings, large and 


small, which were scheduled for the 
‘six days, June 28 through July 3, in- 
cluded general assemblies, business 
sessions, and group meetings. The 
groups included commissions, commit- 
tees, councils, and departments; 400 
circle groups; and 17 discussion 
groups. 


Major speakers, in addition to NEA 
President Ruth Stout and NEA Execu- 
tive Secretary William G. Carr, in- 
cluded Charles Malik, president of the 
13th session of the UN General As- 
sembly, John W. Gardner, president 
of the Carnegie Corporation, and 
Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., vice-president and 
director of Kaiser Industries Corpora- 
tion. 


The Kentucky Education Associa- - 


tion sponsored a chartered bus trip 
to St. Louis, as well as a special room 
tesetvation program involving about 
65 rooms in the Coronado Hotel. (See 
picture of Kentuckians arriving in the 
chartered bus on the cover. ) 


Kentucky’s nominee for NEA Treas- 
uret, Lyman V. Ginger, was elected 
to that office for a three-year term by 
the delegates. NEA President for 
1959-60 is W. W. Eshelman, from 
Pennsylvania. Clarice Kline, from 
Wisconsin and a member of the Na- 
tional TEPS Commission, was ap- 
Proved as president-elect, to succeed 
Eshelman next year. 


As one matter of business, the 


budget committee presented a $7 mil- 
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lion budget for 1959-60, which as- 
sumed a membership gain of at least 
35,000. In addition to providing for 
improvement of existing NEA serv- 
ices, the new budget provides for a 
new look at the American program of 
education, extension of public rela- 
tions efforts through radio and TV, 
re-examination of standards for teacher 
education and certification, a program 
to strengthen local associations, and 
an increase in NEA News circulation. 


Convention cities chosen for coming 
years are: Los Angeles, 1960; Atlantic 
City, 1961; Denver, 1962; Detroit, 
1963; and Seattle, 1964. 


KEA President Harry Sparks congratulates W. W. Eshelman on his assumption of the presidency 
of NEA. Mrs. Willie C. Ray, the Kentucky member of the NEA Board of Directors, and J. M. Dodson, 


Clarice Kline asked the Kentucky delegation for 
support in her campaign for the office of NEA 
president-elect, Evidently she received some help, 


since she won the election. 


KEA Executive Secretary, look over the handshake. 


ll 
















KEA Life Plan Pays Off 


A young Kentuckian will study 
medicine this fall because his father 
had the foresight to protect his son’s 
future. Elster Roberts, a sixth-grade 
teacher at Kentucky Village near Lex- 
ington, had his life insured under the 
KEA Life Plan. When he died last 
May, his wife despaired of being able 
to send their son to medical school as 
they had been planning for many 
years. However, she discovered he had 
a life insurance policy with his state 
professional organization. 

Today, young Elster D. Roberts, 
who graduated from the University of 
Kentucky only a few days after his 
father’s death, is enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Louisville Medical School. 
His mother, Mrs. Melster Roberts, 
has a one-word description of the situ- 
ation: “Godsend.” 


A native of Pike County, Mr. Rob- 
erts came to Kentucky Village eight 
years ago. He was a handsome, robust 
man, appearing to be in the best of 
health. However, as the time for his 
son's graduation from college and en- 
trance into medical school grew near- 
er, he became more aware of the nec- 
essity of assuring his education. 

Last February, he found out about 
the KEA Life Plan, with its 20 per 
cent dividend coverage, which provid- 
ed the beneficiary with $6000 in case 


of death. His application was approv- 
ed, and he paid his first $45.00 semi- 
annual premium. Then, on May 10, he 
became ill, and died within a few 
hours. 

In less than a month a check for 
$6000 was delivered to Mrs. Roberts, 
thus assuring her son’s continued edu- 
cation. 

































RIGHT ANGLE 

Dave Hall, young reporter, 
had a chance to make a name 
for himself—to get that pro- 
motion and a byline—to 
“spread his wings,” as his edi- 
tor put it, This opportunity 
came when, after a brief visit 
at his local school, he wrote a 
critical story. His notes re- 
veal his angle: “Frankly, this 
reporter came away with the 
distinct feeling that all is not 
well within our schools . 
that the taxpayers of Grove- 
ton are not getting full value 
for their money.” Dave's edi- 
tor, tough, hard-boiled Ed 
Blake, liked his first story 
well enough to assign him 
full time to do an expose 
series on the Grovetoa 
Schools. 

As Dave pursued his angles 
critically he asked other ques- 
tions: Was the purpose of the 
school to adjust to the needs 
of all students according to 
their ability? Were the talents 
of the gifted being neglected? 
Visiting the guidance center, 
the reading clinic, the crafts, 
music, art, shop, language, so- 
cial studies, and _ science 
classes; examining the devel- 
opment of the school program 
from kindergarten to junior 
high school, through high 
school, and observing day af- 
ter day the effect of his “in- 
quisition” on Ruth, Dave re- 
luctantly concedes to himself 
that he has been pursuing the 
wrong angles. 

But to follow his con- 
science, to oppose his editor 
could mean sacrificing his big 
chance. His lead tells his de- 
cision—the right angle as 
Dave saw it. “I have just 
spent two weeks in Grove- 
ton’s schools; and I have come 
away with a profound feeling 
of respect for the individual, 
for teachers . . . aware that all 
of our children are blessed, in 
a small or major way, with 
some particular interest or tal- 
ent... they are the strength 
of our society—the hope of 
our nation.” 

Right Angle is a 16 mm 
film in black and white, 
available to school groups 
from the Kentucky Education: 
Association, 2303 South 
Third Street, Louisville 8, Ky 
All it costs is the return post 
age. 
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RETIREMENT 


By James L. Sublett 


Executive Secretary, Teachers’ Retirement System 


The Kentucky Teachers’ Retirement System provides five optional 
payment plans, one of which will meet the requirements of any member. 


Option V might be termed the catch-all option. It provides for payment 
of benefits selected by the member, provided the benefits and annuity 


“shall be certified by the actuary to be of equivalent actuarial value to the 


annuity provided under Option I and approved by the Board of Trustees.” 
The other options provide for definite payment plans and are used more 


often than Option V, since one of them is adaptable to almost any cir- 
cumstance. 


There are certain facts which apply to all optional methods of pay- 








For many of us, annui- 
ties from the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System will con- 
stitute a major portion of 
our income in retirement. 
Selecting the “option” un- 
der which the System will 
pay your retirement in- 
come is one of the most im- 
portant decisions you will 
make. The final decision 
must be made at time of 
fetirement, based upon 
your individual circum- 
Stances at that time, but a 
thorough understanding of 
your rights and privileges 
in advance of retirement 
will assist in deciding 
wisely, 


castes 
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ment, and you should be familiar with them. 
1. Survivors benefits and payments to beneficiaries under an optional 
payment plan are mot the same. Survivors benefits are available to the 


survivors of active teachers only. 


2. Persons named as beneficiaries of a payment plan need not be re- 


lated to the retired teacher. 


3. Before selecting a plan of payment, you and your beneficiary should 
have complete medical examinations. The plan selected may well depend 
on your physical condition and that of your beneficiary. 

4. A person not designating some other plan of payment is automati- 


cally retired under Option I. 


This is a brief summary of the choices a retiring teacher may make. It 
is important that you be fully informed, and that you make a wise choice. 
The staff of the Teachers’ Retirement System is willing and anxious to 
help you with this and other problems. 


Webster defines the word option 
to mean: “the power of choosing” and 
“the right of choice.” As a member of 
the Teachers’ Retirement System you 
possess both the right and power of 
choice in determining the plan under 
which retirement income will be paid 
to you. « 

If you have no dependents and are 
in good health, you should select the 
plan which will pay you the maximum 
income available. Option I meets this 
requirement and forms the basis upon 
which all other options are computed. 
Option I — Straight Life Annuity 

with Refundable Balance 

Monthly payments are guaranteed 
to you for your lifetime. No less than 


the amount of your account can be 
paid to you or your estate. If your 
death should occur before you have re- 
ceived monthly payments equal to your 
account, the balance is refunded to 
your estate, or named beneficiary. 


For example, a teacher who retired 
under Option I at age 65 with an ac- 
count in the amount of $2400, quali- 
fied for an annuity of $100 per month. 
This teacher died after receiving six 
monthly annuity checks. His account 
balance of $1800 would be refunded 
to his beneficiary. However, had he re- 
ceived 24 or more monthly payments, 


there would be no refundable balance. 
Please turn page 
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—Retirement— 

Continued from preceding page 
Option II—Ten Years Certain and 
Life Thereafter 

Selection of this option guarantees 
a member that he or his beneficiary 
will receive a monthly annuity (some- 
what smaller than under Option I) for 
a period of ten years. The retired 
teacher, if he survives the ten-year 
period, will receive the same income 
for life. However, after the expiration 
of the ten-year period, there would be 
no payment to the beneficiary. 

An example will illustrate: A single 
teacher retires at age 67. Her annuity 
under Option I would be $127.00 per 
month. However, she elects to retire 
under Option II and her monthly pay- 
ment is reduced to $116.60 per month. 
She names a niece as her beneficiary. 
If she lives two years and then dies, 
she will have received a total of 
$2798.40 in benefits. However, the 
niece will receive the same monthly 
benefit for the remainder of the ten- 
year period, or a total of $11,193.60. 

If, however, the teacher lived for 15 
years (and, normally, she should), she 
would receive a total of $20,988.00, 
and upon her death the niece would re- 
ceive nothing. 

This option is of particular value to 
teachers who wish to insure that a 
guaranteed amount will be returned, 
but who have no persons dependent 
upon them. It is also useful to teachers 
whose health at retirement is such as 


to reduce their life expectancy con- 
siderably. 


Option III— Joint and Last Sur- 
vivor Annuity 

Essentially, this option provides 
guaranteed payments for two full lives. 
Because of this, the age and sex of the 
survivor, as well as the retired teacher 
must be taken into account. Let us sup- 
pose that the teacher in the previous 
example had a sister, two years young- 
er than she, who was dependent upon 
her. At time of retirement the teacher 
felt she must provide some income for 
her sister in the event of the teacher's 
death. 
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To do this she selected Option III. 
So doing, reduced the monthly pay- 
ment from $127.00 to $97.55. How- 


ever, this amount is guaranteed to the 
retired teacher for her lifetime, and to 


the sister also, should she survive the 
teacher. If the teacher lived for five 
years, she would receive a total annuity 
payment of $5825.50. Then, if her 
sister survived for 12 more years, she 
would receive an additional $14,046.- 
00, or annuities paid would total 
$19,871.50. 

The reduction in monthly annuities 
under Option III is in ratio to the ages 
of the retired teacher and his or her 
beneficiary. Generally, the greater the 
disparity in ages, the larger the reduc- 
tion. If the sister in the above example 
had been ten years younger, the 
monthly annuity would have been 
greatly reduced. For this reason, and 
because in past years annuities have 
been small, this option has been exer- 
cised infrequently. As annuities be- 
come larger, it may well be selected to 
a greater extent. It is most useful where 
there is some other income available 
to the retired teacher, which will cease 
at death, and where this payment will 
be the chief source of income to the 
survivor. 


Option IV — Joint and Last Sur- 
vivor Annuity, One-Half Benefit to 
Survivor 

By selecting this option, the teacher 
in the above example would find her 
monthly annuity reduced from $127.00 
to $110.30, which is less than under 
Option II, but more than under Op- 
tion III. Also, upon her death, the sis- 
ter would receive, for her lifetime, 
one-half of this monthly benefit, or 
$55.15. 

The theory behind this option is 
that it costs more for two to live than 
for one. Also, in many instances, upon 
the death of the retired teacher, other 


income may be available to the sur- 


vivor. This is a useful option, in that 
it provides larger benefits during the 
life of the retired teacher, and pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies or trust 
funds may be available to the survivor. 
Again, the age of the survivor has a 
direct bearing on the amount of the 
annuity. 





KEA-NEA FILMS 

The Kentucky Education Association, 
along with other state associations, has 
cooperated with the National Educa. 
tion Association in the production of 
education films. Prints of these and 
some others have been purchased by 
the KEA and are available for us by 
the school people of Kentucky. These 
films can be requested from the KEA 
office by telephone or letter. There is 
no charge for their use other than the 
return postage. Requests for use of 
films should be made as far in advance 
of the showing date as possible to 
avoid conflict in scheduling. All films 
ate 16 mm., sound. 


The following is a brief description of 
the films now available through KEA. 
Assignment: Tomorrow. 26 min 
Portrays teaching as an exciting job, 
second to no other in importance. 
(1945) 

Secure the Blessings. 27 min. Drama- 
tizes the role of the public school ina 
democracy. (1951) 

What Greater Gift. 28 min. Porcrays 
the teacher as a professional person; 
has been used successfully in teacher 
recruitment. (1952) 

Skippy and the Three R’s. 29 min. 
Shows how our schools teach the fun- 
damentals better than ever before. 
(1953) 

All God’s Children. 28 min. Devel- 
oped by the Christophers to stimulate 
interest in the need for good teachers 
in today’s schools. (1954) 

Freedom to Learn. 28 min. Shows 
that modern schools prepare our chil- 
dren to assume responsibilities as good 
citizens. Shows the importance to our 
country of the freedom to teach and 
learn. (1954) 

Dollars and Sense. 26 min. A story of 
the Foundation Program Law. (1955) 
Mike Makes His Mark. 29 min 
Shows how a school counseling pro- 
gram helped a junior high school boy, 
a potential delinquent, find his place 
in the school program. (1955) 

A Desk for Billie. 57 min. An effec- 
tive public relations film which shows 
how America’s schools open theit 
doors to all children, regardless of 
wealth or poverty. The true story of 
a migrant child who found opportunity 
in schools across America. (1956) 
Fight for Better Schools. 20 min. 
Shows how a local citizens’ commictee 
worked for better schools. 


Not by Chance. 28 min. Shows that 
the eduction of a teacher is a special 


Please turn to page 32 
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“I know not what the future holds, 
But I know who holds the future.” 


MARY LATHREM LIVES AGAIN 


Official notification has gone to Miss Bobbie Frances Webb of 
Hazard that she is the recipient of the KEA-DCT Mary A. Lathram 
Scholarship for 1959-60. This scholarship was established after 
the death of Miss Lathram to honor her and all teachers who ex- 
emplify good teaching, and to replace a teacher with a teacher. 


Bobbie Frances Webb 


Nora’s Note: 


Many of you are aware of the fact 
that at our meeting during the KEA 
Convention, the Department of Class- 
room Teachers amended its constitu- 
tion so that the new president takes 
office immediately. This being the 
case, I went to work with no time 
to lose. 

Since the state convention I have 
attended two KEA-DCT board meet- 
ings, the NEA Convention in St. 
Louis, the Classroom Teacher National 
Conference in Normal, Illinois, a con- 
ference of the Kentucky Council for 
Education, a TEPS Workshop, the 
KEA Leadership Conference in Rich- 
mond, and various other committee 
and planning group meetings. 

As I look ahead, I have high hopes 
that 1959-60 will be a good year for 
our department. My hope is that we 
can have strong local associations in 
which each teacher is an active, con- 
ttibuting member. I hope we shall not 
have a single teacher say, “How can 
I become a member of this organiza- 
tion?” as two teachers from another 
State asked me during our national 
conference. 

Every classroom teacher in Ken- 
tucky should know that he is a mem- 
ber of the department when he pays 
KEA dues for the year. He is also 
amember of the national department 
when he pays NEA dues. 

Let us join hands with the other 
¢ ents of our professional organ- 
lations and move education forward 
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Memo to local associations: Do not forget to put the Mary 
Lathram Fund contribution in your association budget for the 
year. Five dollars from each local will put the fund “in the black.” 


Teachers helping others to become teachers help the profession. 





in Kentucky. Let us live up to the 

theme of our Leadership Conference 

and “Unite for Better Schools.” 
—Nora Lee Rowland 


Last Minute Flash: 

At the DCT Board Meeting 
in Richmond, Mrs. Nora Lee 
Rowland announced her resig- 
nation as President of the KEA 
Department of Classroom 
Teachers. She is to become a 
principal this fall. 

Richard T. Stofer, the Vice- 
President of KEA-DCT, has al- 
ready taken over the responsi- 
bilities of the presidency. 





REMEMBER 


~ Southeast Region 


Classroom Teachers Conference 
NEA Building—Washington 
November 6-7, 1959 
Local association presidents have 
information and hotel reservation 
blanks 


Make your reservations early! 











“One of the requirements, to which 

Miss Webb has agreed, is that she 
will teach one year in Kentucky for 
each year she receives the scholarship. 
The desire is to make it possible for 
her to be a happy student, released 
from some of the worry of financing 
her education, while she is training 
to become a qualified, professional 
classroom teacher. 


Approximately forty applications for 
the scholarship were screened by the 
committee, of which Mrs. Edna Lindle 
is chairman. The final choice was 
made on the basis of academic attain- 
ment, financial need, and desire to 
become a teacher. 


Bobbie is from Hazard. After her 
first two days in kindergarten, she de- 
cided she had learned everything, so 
she quit school. She became convinced, 
later, that more was to be learned. 
Now, she is enrolled at Morehead State 
College in the field of teacher educa- 
tion. 


An accomplished musician, she has 
been studying piano since the second 
grade. In addition, she has worked at 
the drums, the clarinet, and the ac- 
cordion. 

At high school graduation time she 
received four awards in recognition 
of the high quality of her work and 
citizenship. However, when Mrs. 
Lindle’s call came informing her of 
her selection for the Lathram Scholar- 
ship, she almost “flipped.” 
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Next JANUARY... 


there will be a 


The Sixth Regional Conference on Instruc- 
tion, sponsored by the National Education 
Association, will be held in Louisville, January 
27-30, 1960. Five state associations—lIIlinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, and Tennessee— 
will join with the Kentucky Education Associ- 
ation in cooperating with the NEA to provide 
opportunities for teachers to work exclusively 
on the improvement of instruction. 

The program will include speeches by out- 
standing national leaders, small group discus- 
sions, demonstrations and learning of skill 
practices, informal chats, and an exhibit of in- 
structional materials from NEA. The confer- 
ence will deal exclusively with instructional 
problems, and primarily with those which cut 
across levels and fields of instruction such as 
teaching the gifted and the slow, citizenship 
development, mental health, guidance and 
counseling, classroom organization and man- 


agement. 

Previous conferences of a similar 
nature have been held in various sec- 
tions of the country. However, this is 
the first time that teachers from Ken- 
tucky have had the opportunity to 
participate in such an effort to pro- 
vide concrete helps in improving the 
ways in which they can work with 
children. 

After attending a conference of this 
nature, one teacher reported: “I am 
overwhelmed. It has been better than 
I expected—and I expected the su- 
perior. I wonder if I am big enough 
to carry back and then impart the 
wonderful things that have taken place 
and the thoughts that have been pre- 
sented.” 














Next page 
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The conference will be held at the 
Sheraton Hotel, in Louisville, begin- 
ning on Wednesday, January 27, with 
registration at 4:00 P.M., and a key- 
note speech and informal friendship 
hour at the evening session. It will 
continue through a planned round of 
activities through noon on Saturday, 
January 30. 

Persons to attend the conference are 
nominated by a state committee, which 
is under the general coordination of 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine of the KEA staff. 
Approximately 100 persons from this 
list of nominees from Kentucky will 
be invited to participate. Most of them 
will be classroom teachers, with some 
key state-wide professional and lay 
leaders, included. The deadline for 
nominations is October 23, 1959. 

The Kentucky state committee for 
the conference is organized to pro- 
mote it, nominate participants, and 
recommend individual participants for 
leadership roles. In addition to the co- 
ordinator, Mrs. Fontaine, the following 
are members of the committee: 

Don C. Bale, Head of the Division 
of Instructional Services of the State 
Department of Education, Frankfort. 

Eddie Belcher, Director of Instruc- 
tional Services for the Louisville 
Public Schools, Louisville. 

J.C. Cantrell, Principal, Valley High 
School of Jefferson County, Valley Sta- 
tion. 

Margaret Clayton, Supervisor, Jef- 
ferson County Schools, Louisville. 

Dorothy Dreisbach, Supervisor, Lou- 
isville. . 

Lyman V. Ginger, Dean, College o 
Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Mrs. Gladys Goodell, Core Teacher 
at Waggener High School, Jefferson 
County, Louisville. 

Stacey Hall, Teacher, Highland Jun- 
ior High School, Louisville. 

Gerald Jaggers, Director of Publica- 
tions, KEA, Louisville. 

Omega Lutes, Teacher, Portland 
Elementary School, Louisville. 

Josephine McKee, Principal, Shaw- 
nee Elementary School, Louisville. 

Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Superintendent 
of City Schools, Shelbyville. 

Mrs. Angela Ruttle, Teacher, Bates 
Elementary School, Jefferson County, 
Louisville. 
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DRIVE-IN WORKSHOPS 
FALL, 1959 


This year, as in previous years, the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion and the various district education associations will sponsor 
Drive-In Workshops in twelve different places in the state. 


Three major areas will be covered in the workshop activities: 
The Legislative Program, KEA Services, and Membership. Each 
workshop, with one exception, will begin with registration at 4:00 
P.M. and continue through dinner until 9:00 P.M. (The one excep- 
tion is the Third District meeting in Bowling Green, which will 
run from 1:00 to 5:00 P.M.) 


KEA will ask five people from each school system to be their 
guests for dinner. These five local leaders will be determined lo- 
cally, but probably should include the superintendent and local 
association president, with the others being persons in a position to 
use the information from the workshop profitably. In addition, 
general guests will include the members of the KEA Board of Di- 
rectors, members of the Planning Board, local legislators, and dis- 
trict association officers. 


Any other teacher who wishes to attend and pay for her own 
meal is, of course, welcome and invited. 


Mark your calendar now for attendance at this important meet- 
ing. 





SCHEDULE 


Date District Place 


Sept. 17 
Sept. 22 
Sept. 24 
Sept. 26 
Sept. 29 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 12 
*Oct. 13 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 19 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 10 


*T entatwe 


Madisonville 
Paducah 
Elizabethtown 


Second District 

First District 

Fourth District 

Third District 

Upper Kentucky River 
Middle Cumberland 
Eastern Kentucky 


Bowling Green 
Hazard 
Somerset 
Paintsville 
Morehead 
Erlanger 


Eastern Kentucky 
Northern Kentucky 
Fifth District 
Central Kentucky 


Louisville 
Frankfort 


Upper Cumberland Pineville 














~T Went to Leapersuip € 


... along with more than 5 


The theme for the 1959 KEA Leadership 
Conference was Kentucky Unites for Better 
Schools. Never, in a conference in Kentucky 
has a theme been more in the forefront of a 
group’s thinking and planning. Throughout the 
four-day session, in groups, in general sessions, 
in informal discussions, the conclusion was 
reached that in unity there is strength. 


From the time Mrs. Carolyn Bergman, secre- 
tary of the Fifth District Education Association, 
filled out the first registration slip on Sunday 
afternoon, till J. M. Dodson, KEA Executive 
Secretary, packed up his bag and left on 
Wednesday afternoon, the halls of Eastern State 
Tollege in Richmond resounded to ways and 

1eans of uniting the profession for an all-out 
ffort to lift Kentucky out of the educational 
doldrums. 


Local association presidents, county and city 
superintendents and supervisors, principals, of- 
ficers and committee chairmen from local 
groups, PTA officers, lay citizens, college teach- 
ers, State Department of Education staff mem- 
bers, school board representatives, and others, 
were included in the registration. Over two- 
thirds of the school systems in the state (85 
counties and 57 independent districts) plus 18 
other groups (colleges, etc.) were represented. 
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Three topics seemed to dominate the think- 
ing of the 1959 KEA Leadership Conference, 
largely centered around the idea of unity: 


1. Through a unified effort, we have 
achieved tremendous progress during the past 
decade in the upgrading of the teaching profes- 
sion and teachers, and in the development of a 
functioning foundation program; 

2. Through a unified effort, calling for ac- 
tive participation by every member of the pro- 
fession at every level, we can bring our founda- 
tion program to the point where it can provide 
Kentucky boys and girls the educational oppor- 
tunies they deserve. 

3. This unified effort can be provided only 
through a unified profession, an across-the- 
board unification of effort at the local level, tied 
in with an effective state and national effort. 

These conclusions are drawn from the Report 
of the Conference, distributed to the participants 
on the final day, a departure from the previous 
practice of preparing the report and distributing 
it six to eight weeks after the close of the meet- 
ing. Copies of this report are available in limited 
numbers from KEA headquarters. 





Department of Classroom Teachers 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Normal, Ilinois 


Illinois State Normal University 
provided the setting for the 16th na- 
tional conference of the NEA-DCT, 
July 5-17, 1959. Approximately 320 
teachers from 42 states and 10 foreign 
countries participated in a full sched- 
ule of meetings keyed to them, “The 
Classroom Teacher— Builder of a 
Better World.” 

Playing key roles were 39 presi- 
dents of state departments of class- 
room teachers, and many other state 
and local DCT leaders. Conference 
work sessions brought insight into pro- 
fessional organization problems, in 
addition to the teaching of such school 
subjects as aft, creative drama, and 
special education. 


One of the features of the confer- 
ence was a three-day seminar on inter- 
national relations. There were 18 
teachers from foreign countries in at- 


tendance. Publications weighing over 


three tons, supplied by members of 


the United Nations and related agen- 
cies, were distributed to conference 
participants. 

“Time to Teach” was announced by 
Richard D. Batchelder, from Newton, 
Mass., incoming NEA-DCT President, 
as the 1959-60 theme of the organiza- 
tion. This theme will keynote the pro- 
gram for the next summer conference 
to be held either on the West Coast or 
in Hawaii. 


Participants at the National Conference in Normal, Illinois, this summer included five 
from Kentucky, pictured here with two top officials of the NEA-DCT, Flanking KEA-DCT 
President Nora Lee Rowland are Richard D. Batchelder (left), from Newton, Mass., the new 
president of NEA-DCT, and Ewald Turner, from Pendleton, Oregon, the immediate past 
president. In the second row are Kentuckians Gladys &. Wyatt, Louisville DCT President, 
Mrs. Willie B. Norton, member of KEA-DCT Board of Directors from South Fort Mitchell, 
Mrs. Mary C. Kennedy, classroom teacher from Jeffersontown, and Verde Lela White, classroom 


teacher from White Mills. 
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Student NEA News 


Presidential Report from Joyce 
Belcher Spaulding 

The site of the National Student 
NEA and TEPS conferences for 1959 
was the University of Kansas at Law- 
rence. The NEA Convention, which 
always follows these two meetings was 
held in St. Louis, Mo. 

The Student NEA meetings started 
on June 20, at 9:00 A.M., with a gen- 
eral orientation session, where we were 
introduced to the national officers, and 
an overview of the conference was 
given. 

After this, the actual work of the 
conference began, and we were assizn- 
ed to study groups and committees to 
consider the following: members)iip, 
policy, program, and ethics. 

The plan of work was this: the 
study groups discussed these topics .nd 
their ideas were taken over by a com- 
mittee which provided some action on 
the ideas. The action was in the form 
of proposals or resolutions which were 
presented to the Council of State 
Presidents. 

The Ethics Committee, of which | 
was a member, presented a suggested 
Code of Ethics, which will be modified 
and presented to the 1960 conference. 

On Tuesday, July 23, came the /ast 
general session of the Student NEA 
and the first general session of 
NCTEPS. The Council of State Presi- 
dents continued to meet through both 
the NCTEPS and NEA meetings. 

During the NCTEPS Conference, 
the students participated in the regular 
meetings and group discussions—two 
students to each study group. The topic 
for the 1959 conference was: “The 
education of teachers—curriculum pro- 
grams.” Students were encouraged to 
air their views on this important topic. 

Two parts of the conference were 
of particular interest to me: a panel 
presentation on the subject, “Educa- 
tion—If I Had My Way,” and the an- 
nual conference banquet. 

On Saturday, June 27, we left for St. 
Louis and the NEA Convention. Here, 
one finds so many things to do and to 
see that it becomes a “job” to choose 
among the available activities. Some of 

Please turn to page 32 
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The KEA Commission on Tenure and Academic Freedom was 
established in 1954. It consists of seven members who are ap- 
pointed for four year terms. A new member wonders . . . 


WHAT TEACHERS EXPECT 





The purpose of the TAF Com- 
mission, as listed in the KEA 
Handbook, are as follows: 

1. To investigate such cases 
wherein it is alleged that the 
legal responsibilities and obliga- 
tions due any party, or patties, 
who hold membership in the 
KEA have been voided or avoid- 
ed through indifference, neglect, 
evasion, or dereliction, the sole 
exception being those holding 
emergency certificates at the 
time of the controversy. 

2. To act as consultants in an 
advisory capacity for the welfare 
of any member of the profession. 

3. To publicize existing tenure 
laws and the principle of acad- 
emic freedom. 

4. To make a careful and con- 
tinued study of existing tenure 
laws. 

5. To make either formal or 
informal investigation in case a 
counter complaint or ‘nultiple 
independent complaints should 
be filed, for the purpose of mak- 
ing recommendations to the 
Board of Directors. 











Shortly after my appointment to 
serve on the KEA Tenure and Acad- 
emic Freedom Commission, I wrote 
letters to 25 established Kentucky 
teachers asking them to express their 
conception of the service they expect 
from this commission. I received 
seven responses, excerpts from the 
contents of which I am. taking the 
liberty to print: 

1. I believe you could help us most 
by first of all, getting material to our 


! committees that will make very 
clear the purpose of the commission, 


SEPTEMBER, 1959 


.. . of this commission. 


Their responses are reported by Earl D. Jones 


and in such a form that this committee 
will pass this information on to every 
teacher. 

2. I think that your Commision on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom should 
be called upon to investigate or look 
into any situation where a teacher 
feels that he or she has been discrim- 
inated against for any reason. 

3. (a) Urge superintendents and 
boards of education to employ teach- 
ers solely on the basis of training, 
experience and character and without 
undue attention to their political af- 
filiations or to their race, creed or 
color; 

(b) Revise the KEA Code of 
Ethics to emphasize that a teacher or 
employee not be penalized by the loss 
of his position or otherwise for his 
expression of a point of view regard- 
ing a political or social issue; 

(c) Be on the alert to help prevent 
the successful passage by the General 
Assembly of anything that might re- 
quire any sort of oath from teachers, 
principals or superintendents as a re- 
quirement either for their employment 
or for their continued present employ- 
ment. 


4. I realize the need for teacher 
tenure. I’m not sure many good teach- 
ers have been victims of political do- 
ings. Nevertheless, I'm not for it to 
the extent that it leads to teacher 
complacency. I would expect your 
commission to serve as a judiciary 
group regarding dismissals of teach- 
ers in the event justice did not prevail. 

5. I have talked with some teachers 
about tenure and academic freedom. 
We feel that tenure is fairly satis- 
factory “in Kentucky, except that of 
teachers in an independent district that 
might be taken into a county system. 
Some teachers want an ethical code 
set up whereby there might be some 
difference in thought yet this differ- 
ence could be kept on a professional 
level. I understand in some places 
teachers have little voice in choosing 


textbooks. 


6. I would like to see the commis- 
sion lead the way in getting all school 


systems involved in developing and 
using personnel policies that contri- 
bute to high staff morale and success- 
ful teaching service. Then, of course, 
I expect the commission to do what- 
ever is necessary to lessen unjust dis- 
missals. If we had personnel policies 
developed cooperatively by the entire 
school personnel, there wouldn’t be 
any unjust dismissals. 

So far as I know in Kentucky there 
hasn’t been interference in freedom 
to teach the truth, but there could be 
and the commission should be aware 
of necessary protective measures if 
they should be necessary. 

7. First, all teachers should be given 
adequate protection against political 
pressure or intimidation of any kind. 
If teachers are to be considered pro- 
fessional workers their positions should 
not be jeopardized by the way they 
vote. 

Second, teachers should not be in- 
timidated in presenting facts on both 
sides of any controversial public issue. 
If pupils are to become responsible 
citizens they must be given opportun- 
ity to pursue a legitimate quest for 
truth, regardless of where it may lead 
them in its final outcome. 

Third, teachers are entitled to pro- 
tection from the so-called professional 
educators who brand as reactionaries 
those who do not immediately abandon 
time-tested methods for temporary 
theoretical ideas propounded merely 
to make changes. Teachers ought not 
to be branded, but rather given op- 
portunity to grow and show what they 
can do. 

I would hasten to say your com- 
mission certainly should not condone 
the unethical, undefensible policy of 
“protecting” incompetent, irresponsi- 
ble persons who are not teachers of 
children, but merely glorified baby 
sitters and some times do very poorly 
at that. It seems to me that it is a 
part of your responsibility to help the 
profession to discipline its members, 
increase its “security” by promoting 
its efficiency, and implement the ideals 
that many of the older parents and 
patrons expect of teachers today. 
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We Went To 
St. LoulIs 


In recognition of their concern for 
the welfare of the teaching profession, 
we list here the people who attended 
the NEA Convention in St. Louis and 
registered: 


First District 

Mable E. Allen, Kevil 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman L. Boyd, 
Paducah 

Paul P. Gardner, Jr., Cerulean 

J. Marvin Glenn, Mayfield 

Pauline Harper, Paducah 

Rodney D. Herrold, Paducah 

Barkley Jones, Mayfield 

Juanita Jones, Paducah 

Roy McDonald, Cadiz 

Mrs. Frank McGary, Barlow 

Frank McGary, Wickliffe 

Minnie Lee Ragland, Paducah 

Paul Perdue, Cadiz 

Martha Dell Sanders, Paducah 

Harry Sparks, Murray 

Margaret Walker, Princeton 

Arthur Wallace, Golden Pond 


Second District 

Virginia Atkinson, Hopkinsville 

Agnes Blane, Hopkinsville 

Elizabeth Brandon, Hopkinsville 

Thomas Brantley, Morganfield 

Mrs. C. O. Brown 

Compton C. Crowe 

Mrs. D. J. Everett, Jr., Fairview 

Mary Farley, Henderson 

Martha Hamilton, Ft. Campbell 

Edith Haynes 

Patsy Helm, Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege 

Chatles W. Jenkins, Nortonville 

Norman McDuffee, Kentucky Wesley- 
an College 

Ora Cecil Mackey 

Helen Miller, Hopkinsville 

Hugh A. Noffsinger, Ft. Campbell 

Mrs. Hugh A. Noffsinger, Ft. Camp- 
bell 


Dalton Smith, Owensboro 
David Siria, Madisonville 
Gertha Sizemore, Hopkinsville 


Third District 

Mitchell Davis, Glasgow 
Gene C. Farley, Glasgow 
Beulah Grooms, Glasgow 
Thelma Hendricks, Greenville 
Mr. and Mrs. Clayton Hood, Franklin 
Mary L. Lawrence, Bowling Green 
Ann A. Motley, Bowling Green 

Mrs. Hollis Norris, Glasgow 

Mary Pace, Glasgow 

Tate C. Page, Bowling Green 

Willie Maye Scott 

Please turn to page 25 
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CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 





and Understandable 


. DO YOU KNOW? 

By Kay L. Ware Gr. 1 — This Work- 
text introduces the child to animals, 
weather, health, plants. Color illus. 
96 pp. Tests; grading chart. Book & 
TE*, each; List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


THINGS AROUND YOU 

By Kay L. Ware Gr. 2 — This colorful 
Worktext has units on insects, ani- 
mals, machines, astronomy, birds, 
_, weather. 96 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 
- Book & TE*, each; List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


YOU FIND OUT 

By Ware and Hoffsten Gr. 3 — Bal- 
* anced science program with units on 
- animals, astronomy, diseases, ma- 
* chines, etc. 112 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 

Book & TE*, each; List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


THE WORLD ABOUT YOU 

By Ware and Hoffsten Gr. 4—Flowers, 
fruits, weight, electricity, how ani- 
mals build homes, and the changing 
earth are a few of the subjects 
covered in this Worktext. 112 pp. 
Tests; gr. chart. Book & TE*, each; 
List 68¢, Net 51¢ 

THIS EARTH OF OURS 

By Ware and Hoffsten Gr. 5 — Varied 
material on plants and animals, 
health, the solar system, rocks and 
minerals. 128 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 
Book & TE*, each; List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


*TE — Teacher's 
Edition available 








“4 


GEOLOGY By Orr & DeVault 


PHYSIOLOGY 8, Haag & DeVauit 

Our senses, digestion, and body func- 
tions are discussed in simple language. 
2-color illus. 48 pp. Gr. 3-7. List $1.75, 
Net $1.31 


THE 


14 Books To Make SCIENCE Mo 






oe 


re Exciting 





LEARNING TO USE Q 
SCIENCE xt j 
By Ware and Hoffsten V7 
Gr. 6—10 units 3h 
deal with a 
tion, growth of ani- 4 
mals, vertebrates Se 
and invertebrates, 
blood circulation, weather. 128 Pp. 
Tests; gr. chart. Book & TE*, each; 
List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


EXPLORING OUR WORLD 

By Ware and Whitney Gr. 7—10 chal- 
lenging units on food, animal pests, 
the earth and sky, machines, health, 
the sea, riches of the earth, bacteria, 
etc. 128 pp. Tests; gr. chart. Book 
& TE*, each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


SCIENTIFIC LIVING TODAY 

By Ware and Whitney Gr. 8 — Energy, 
communication, light, community 
safety, and many other topics are 
covered. Profusely illustrated. 128 
pp. Tests; gr. chart. Book & TE*, 
each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


BIOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 

By Addison E. Lee This outstanding 
new Worktext combines the best fea- 
tures of a textbook, workbook, and 
lab manual. 272 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 
List $2.00, Net $1.50 

MODERN GENERAL SCIENCE 

By Alan H. Humphreys This new 1959 
Worktext is a combined textbook, 
workbook, and lab manual. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 256 pp. Tests; gr. 
chart. List $2.00, Net $1.50 














Easy-to-read ENRICHMENT BOOKS IN SCIENCE. .. 


PSYCHOLOGY By Phillips & DeVault 


Fascinating information and ex- Children are helped to know and 
periments to introduce the child 
to geology. 2-color illus. 48 pp. 
* Gr. 3-7. List $1.75, Net $1.31 


improve by learning how people 
think, feel, and act. 48 pp. Gr. 
3-7. List $1.75, Net $1.31 


PHYSICS By Boyd & DeVault 

Brief discussions, 2-color illustrations, 
and simple experiments for children in 
the middle grades. 48 pp. Gr. 3-7. List 
$1.75, Net $1.31 


PUBLISHERS Steck Company AUSTIN, TEXAS 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 13%” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free 
samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 211 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 














TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
354 Richmond Road, Cleveland 24, 

(Owned by experienced teachers) 

Philip S$. Hensel, M. Ed., manager. 

Based upon our experience and training we are 
qualified to render you a quality service. Every 
application receives our full personal attention. 
Kindergarten thru college. Nation-wide. Both 
private and public schools. Write us on a no- 
obligation basis. 
































‘Harlow Publishing Corp. 
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After attendance at summer school, educational workshops and 
conferences, and a bit of travel, well-seasoned with some relaxa- 
tion and a few days of just plain carefree laziness, we are return- 


OUR CHOSEN PROFESSION 


.... and a career dedicated to helping and guiding Kentucky 
children to learn and to experience those many fine opportunities 


megto.... 
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Josephine says: 

As your representative to NEA- 
DESP, I hope for the same fine sup- 
port given your past representative, 
O. F. Brown. If we are to maintain 
the excellent record achieved by Mr. 
Brown, constant vigilance is necessary. 

His untiring efforts produced ex- 
cellent results in raising our member- 
ship in the national organization from 
less than 100, to the all-time high of 
236 achieved last year. This is an out- 
standing record, and one of which all 
Kentucky elementary principals can 
be proud. 

Those of us who are long-standing 
members of the state and national ot- 
ganizations have recognized the un- 
usual leadership qualities of Mr. 
Brown, and are aware of the contribu- 
tions he has made to our professional 
growth. He has been commended at 
the national level, too, for his services! 

Indeed, we who have worked with 
him over the years realize our deep 
indebtedness to him, and are aware of 
the progress in which he has been so 
instrumental. 

Membership. The dues to NEA- 
DESP will remain at $5.00 for this 
school year. However, it is impossible 
to continue to do the superior work 
and offer the many services of the past 
| for this fee. The reserve fund has been 
Used to our advantage, but this is now 
Please turn to page 25 
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for growth and development 


REPORTED BY MRS. KATHERINE L. MOORE 


A Presidential Challenge 


I wish it were possible for me to 
talk to each of you personally instead 
of depending upon the printed word 
to convey my thoughts. I would like 
for you to know how much I appre- 
ciate the honor you have bestowed 
upon me by electing me your president. 

As elementary principals we have a 
definite contribution to make to the 
education of all children, and the be- 
ginning of school each year presents a 
new challenge. Active membership in 
our professional organization makes 
us better able to meet this challenge 
through our sharing of ideas and ex- 
periences. 

Now, as never before, we need to 
take a look at our schools and our- 
selves. Are we doing our part toward 
providing the quality education that 
every boy and girl deserves? Do we 
value the worth of every individual, or 
are we concerned with putting all 
children into the same mold? Are we, 
as elementary principals, keeping pro- 
fessionally alert? When you recognize 
the tremendous responsibility that is 
ours, I know you have thought as I 
have: “How can one person ever meet 


this demand?” I think this realization 
makes us more eager to do a better job. 

By and large, the public is deciding 
that the freedom of America depends 
upon education. This year, with so 
much national attention focused on ed- 
ucation, let us be more concerned with 
keeping our public informed on what 
we are doing and what needs to be 
done. We are apt to get more support 
if we can show the need for it. It be- 
hooves us to take the time often dur- 
ing the year to contact our national 
and state legislators on whatever is 
current, in the interest of better 
schools. We have much to do if we 
are to help in winning this “war of 
the minds.” 

Please accept my wishes for a good 
school year. If I can be of any help to 
you or your district group, please feel 
free to ask me. I hope to see you at 
the University of Kentucky for the 
Conference of the Association of 
Colleges, Secondary and Elementary 
Schools on October 31, and for our 
DESP Fall Conference on November 
19 and 20. 

—Virginia Atkinson 





Hey! Wait for me. I want to join! 


Name 


Here's my check for membership in 
[1 NEA-DESP ($5.00) [ KEA-DESP ($2.00) 





Address 





School 





Make checks payable to KEA-DESP 
Mail to Mrs. Mae Dixon, 618 W. Jefferson St., Louisville 2, Ky. 





DISTRICT ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


KEA President, and Frank Clement, 
former governor of Tennessee. 





Second District A.M. and 2:00 P.M. One of the high- In the afternoon session a panel dis- 

The fall meeting of the Second Dis- _lights of the program will be Dr. cussion, with KRA Executive Secre- de 
trict Education Association will be | Batbe, who is the director of the read- tary Marvin Dodson as the moderator op 
held October 16, 1959, at Daviess ing clinic at the University of Chatta- wil) be the feature. Members of the to 
County High School, on the New — 100g, talking on the gifted child, and pane} will be Sparks, Wendell P. But- a 
Hartford Road, Owensboro, begin-  swering questions posed by elemen- jer democratic nominee for state su- 
ning at 9:30 AM. tary, junior high, and senior high perintendent, and nominees for the 

Musical selections by children of the School teachers. state legislature from counties in the ed 
Daviess County schools will precede Also in the Fifth District, the district. co! 
the opening session. The general busi-  Schoolmasters Dinner is set for Oc- frc 
ness of the association will be con- tober 30 in one of the Jefferson Coun- Upper Kentucky River Le 
cluded before the presentation of ty Schools. All superintendents, assist- The two-day meeting of the Upper shi 
Rabbi Silverman of the Nashville, ant superintendents, principals, assist- | Kentucky River Education Association be 
Tennessee, synagogue. ant principals, supervisors, pupil per- will open in Hazard on October 8 at a gat 

Special interest groups will convene sonnel workers, presidents of local as- general session beginning at 8:30 A.V. 
for sessions in the afternoon. sociations, and district association of- (CST). Appearing on this first pro- a 

ficers are invited to see a TV demon- gram will be Frank Clement, former St 
Fifth District stration lesson. governor of Tennessee, Mitchell Davis, = 

The Fifth District Education As- Executive Director of the Kentucky Co 
sociation will hold morning and after: © Upper Cumberland Council for Education, and KEA Presi- “4 
noon meetings in Loew’s United Art- The Upper Cumberland Education dent Harry Sparks. “" 
ists Theatre, on Fourth Street, Louis- Association will convene for its fall In addition, there will be depact- Ro 
ville, on Friday, November 6. meeting on October 2, 1959, in Con- mental meetings, and plans are in the 

General sessions will be held at 9:00 | way Boatman Chapel of Union Col- process of development for deciding . 
A.M. and 2:00 P.M. The departmental _—_ lege, Barbourville. Speakers at the | ways and means of promoting the KEA All 
luncheons will be held between 11:30 morning session will be Harry Sparks, _ Legislative Program. Ma 
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PRIMARY PROGRAM OF GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC SERIES Mat 
Edy 

by John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, Caroline H. Clark ih 
a 

because: Hel 
These two books are a joy to handle, to see, to read, to use in teaching. “<x 
The basic number concepts are presented in a systematic progrant. Pat 
Brilliant fresh teaching techniques encourage pupils to use what they Flor 
know in mastering new steps. Lula 
The program meets the needs of slow learners and provides optional Chai 
topics and enrichment for the able. Mar 
WORLD BOOK ° pg hi a ( ar ope eayaanapad a pupil’s book with Teach- ap 
er’s Edition and a Big Book for group use. ar 
COMPANY ¢ The Teacher's Edition for each grade gives an over-all view of the Ome 
program; lesson plans comprise purpose, readiness, procedure, and Jose; 
supplementary exercises; included are lists of teaching aids, games, Lorr 
recommended readings, etc. en 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois Elsie 
HAROLD HOLCOMB “ie 
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Elementary Principals 
Continued from page 23 
depleted. The next time you have the 
opportunity, vote to increase the dues 
to $8.00. A two-thirds majority is nec- 
essaty for passage. You'll be hearing 

more about this in the future. 

State dues remain at $2.00. Your 
educational district representative is 
committed to secure the memberships 
from elementary principals and others. 
Let’s get out and get those member- 
ships in. Who will be the first mem- 
ber of both the state and national or- 
ganizations this year? 

—Josephine McKee 





St. Louis Delegation 





Continued from page 22 

Wilbur Smith, Cave City 

Estelle Wheat, Bowling Green 
Ronnie Wheat, Bowling Green 
Roma Wilkins, Greenville 


Fourth District 

Frances Barnes, Vine Grove 

Allen Cash, Bardstown 

Mary D. Darragh, Vine Grove 

Earl Grimes, Cloverport 

Lucile Guthrie, Greensburg 

Helen Layman, Elizabethtown 

Hazelle Parker, Greensburg 

Margaret Skillman, Elizabethtown 

Mr. and Mrs. T. K. Stone, Elizabeth- 
town 

Pauline Warren, Ammons 

Walter Warren, Ammons 

Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 

Verde Lela White 


Fifth District 

John Adams 

Estelle Barnes, Louisville 

Maurice Bement, Louisville 

Edyth Bowles, Louisville 

B. F. Browning, Louisville 

Charles Craft, Louisville 

Helen Craft, Louisville 

Ray Greenwell, Louisville 

Helen Cunningham, Louisville 

Pat DeSanctis, Louisville 

Florence C. Hayes, Louisville 

Lula Hodge, Louisville 

Charlton Hummel, Louisville 

Marlee E. Johnson, Louisville 

Ann E. Jones 

Mary C. Kennedy, Jeffersontown 

Omega Lutes, Louisville 

Josephine McKee, Louisville 

Lorraine Moody, Louisville 

Katherine L. Moore, Louisville 

Flora L. Morris, Louisville 

Elsie Nelson 

Rita Niman, Fern Creek 

Ernestine Noland, Simpsonville 
Please turn to page 33 
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AN IDEA FOR SEPTEMBER 


Here's novel citizenship game that 
your boys and girls are sure to find 
lively fun and serious business. So timely, too, 


with Citizenship Day September 17 and 


Constitution Week September 17-23,, 

It's all based on knowledge aliens gain 
during naturalization process. 

Core of this citizenship quiz game 

is challenge: Can you pass Judge’s 

naturalization questions? 


The major points of our Consti- 
tution, U. S. history and govern- 
ment will need to be reviewed. 


Spark game by surprise visitor 
(yourself, other teacher or ablest 
student)—This is the judge, 
wearing black choir robe and im- 
‘pressive “specs.” Judge knocks, 
strides in to the amazement of all 
and solemnly announces purpose 
of visit—to test the citizenship 
knowledge of the students. 


Follow-up field trip might wit- 
ness actual naturalization pro- 


ceedings. Check with your nearest 
naturalization office. 


Work out questions beforehand. 
Helpful in your simple prepara- 
tions for quiz is the booklet “Our 
Constitution and Government, 
Simplified.” Contents take up 
such subjects as The Groups to 
Which We Belong, Objectives of 
National Government, The Presi- 
dent, The President’s Cabinet, 
The Purpose of State and Local 
Governments. There are 18 
graphic explanations. 

To get booklet, described above, our 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT, SIMPLI< 
FIED, 534 x 91%", paper covered, 222 
pages, 21 chapters, 18 illustrations—send/ 
name, address, and $1 to Supt. of 
Documents, U.S. Printing Office, 


Sy Washington 25, D.C 


FP ») 
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/ 4 Healthful! Delicious! satisfying. 


For a bit of energy-sweet 
F enjoy the lively flavor of _ 
delicious Wrigley's IS AEARM IN) Guimie 
It’s never rich or filling yet satisfies and 
chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 








PTA’S— SCHOOL GROUPS. 


: EY . en . fas 
PROFITS¢Z = 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 


A Great INSTRUCTION BOOKS +3 


TEACHERS: Get these 4 top Instruction Books, a $5.00 
Value for only $3.00 ppd. Set includes Lucky Seven Foto- 
Carve Patterns Book “ $1.50; Techniques of Making 
Leather Garments 50c: Gick Photo Instruction Book @ 
$2.00 and Bags & Accessories . . . $5.00 Value, all 4 for 











$3.00 ppd. to Teachers only. ORDER TODAY! 

ASK FOR FREE 100 PAGE CATALOG 
TANDY LEATHER CO. (Since 1919) 
P. O. BOX 791-OZ, FT. WORTH,TEXAS 


items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30, N. J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 














Up CUTSHIN AND DOWN GREASY 
by Leonard W. Roberts. University of 
Kentucky Press. $5. The author, fa- 
miliar to all lovers of Kentucky folk- 
lore, is now head of the department of 
language, literature, and speech at 
Morehead State College. His collection 
of folktales of the Kentucky moun- 
tains, SOUTH FROM HELL-FER-SARTIN, 
received critical recognition and has 
been a popular volume. 

Up CUTSHIN AND DOWN GREASY 
is an account of the Couch family, who 
live in the Kentucky mountains along 
Cutshin and Greasy Creek. Mr. Roberts 
discovered this unusual mountain fam- 
ily and spent three years exploring and 
recording with them. His new book 
relates in detail the life of these de- 
lightful folk “who have preserved the 
traditional ways of their forebears— 
the primitive farming methods, the 
household arts, and the games, ballads, 
dances, and tales that were their chief 
entertainment.” 

The book is divided into two sec- 
tions, family narrative and family 
stories and songs. The first part re- 
counts the lives of Jim and Dave 
Couch and other members of the fam- 
ily, and the second contains a collec- 
tion of tales and songs, all as related 
by this interesting family. 

The Appendix contains a listing 
of 61 tales and 100 songs, available in 
Kentucky Mirocards, Series A, No. 30, 
at the University of Kentucky Press. 

The book is interesting from be- 
ginning to end and makes a valuable 
contribution to the folklore of the 
state. 


From Morrow: 

JEAN AND JOHNNY by Beverly 
Cleary. $2.95. (ages 11-14). This au- 
thor has a rare ability to write amus- 
ing stories with a twist—and here she 
has done it again. This account of 
what happens to two young adolescents 
is sympathetic at the same time it is 
marked by characteristic humor. 
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(Reviews by A. J. Beeler) 


Especially Recommended 


STORYTELLING by Ruth Tooze. 
Prentice-Hall. $4.50. Teachers, parents, 
and all other persons interested in 
children will find this an extremely 
valuable book. The author, usually as- 
sociated with the Children’s Book 
Caravan, is an accomplished story 
teller. In this book, she divulges some 
of her secrets and provides her read- 
ers with a wealth of valuable informa- 
tion regarding literature for children. 

Miss Tooze opens her book with an 
account of the history of storytelling. 
From this point she proceeds to dis- 
cuss the characteristics and require- 
ments of a storyteller and gives specific 
advice about how stories should be 
told. 

Perhaps the most interesting and 
valuable of the sections of the book is 
the one devoted to what makes a good 
story to tell, with specific suggestions 
and analyses. Twenty stories, a story 
poem, and three ballads for telling to 
children of all ages are included. 

The Bibliography section alone is 
worth the price of the book. It con- 
sists of twenty-five separate lists and 
includes a wide variety of books. Espe- 
cially good are the lists devoted to 
poetry and story anthologies, stories 
to tell to children of all ages, religious 
books, and outstanding series of chil- 
dren’s classics (in print). 


From Westminster: 

ROMANCE OF COURTESY BEND by 
Marjory Hall. $2.95. (ages 12-15). 
Life at Cape Cod changed suddenly 
for Quincy Bradford, especially when 
a motel seemed to deprive the natives 
of all privacy. Her unexpected involve- 
ment led Quincy to discover many 
things about people and to mature 
quickly and with intelligence. 


From Washburn: 

GRASSLANDS by Delia Goetz. $2.75. 
(ages 8-12). The grasslands, inhabit- 
ants, and changes are vividly described 
here and made more colorful by the 
superb drawings of Louis Darling. 


AS 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 
From Longmans, Green: 


WOLF OF BADENOCH by Joseph E. 
Chipperfield. $3.50. (ages 12-16). A 
beautifully written story with an inter- 
esting background of life in Scotland, 
shepherds, and dogs. 


BLITHE GENIUS, THE STORY OF 
Rossini by Gladys Malvern. $2.95. 
(ages 12-16). One of the most com- 
petent of contemporary writers for 
young adults has produced another ex- 
cellent story. This one has a musical 
background; and, as usual, the author 
couples fact and fiction with amazing 
smoothness. 


SEA VENTURE by Willoughby Pat- 
ton. $2.95. (ages 10-14). Boys cs- 
pecially will enjoy this story of young 
Michael who left England to make 
his home in the Virginia Colony. The 
history appears to be authentic and 
does not disrupt the easy flow of the 
nafrative. 


TUMBLEWEED HEART by Janet 
Randall. $2.95. (ages 12-16). Older 
girls will greatly enjoy this story com- 
prised of a variety of elements. Cali- 
fornia is the background, and story 
elements include a flood, romance, and 
newspaper work. 


From Duell, Sloan, & Pearce: 

Vicky PAGEANT by Dorothy Whit- 
tington. $3. (for older girls). Follow- 
ing a great disappointment at the end 
of her freshman year in college, Vicky 
had suddenly to plan a whole new 
life. How she did this, met romance, 
and re-entered college makes this a 


- readable, entertaining book. 


THE GIRL FROM MHEARTSEASE 
STREET by Carole Heath. $3. (for 
older girls). This is another story of 
a young girl who faces disappointment 
bravely and manages to find happiness 
in life. The ingredients are familiar, 
but the mixing is unique and worth- 
while. 
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*Protection Quotient... 
You can raise it— 
with Nationwide’s new 


STUDENT ACCIDENT INSURANCE! 


Nearly one million dollars was paid last year to 
students and teachers through Nationwide’s up-to-date 
STUDENT ACCIDENT PROGRAM. This low-cost plan 
offers local, personalized claim service . . . also covers 
accidents during school-day lunch, play and travel 
periods . . . provides liberal benefits for medical expense, 
accidental death, loss of sight or limbs ... PLUS a 
unique Dental Expense feature. Mail coupon at right 
for full information. There’s no obligation, of course. 


ATIONWIDE 


IN SU RANCE 





Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company + 


SEPTEMBER, 1959 


Mail coupon Today. 


NATIONWIDE Group Sales Department i 
I] 246 North High Street, Columbus 16,Ohio ff 


Yes. I’d like information on Nationwide’s up-to- i 
date Student Accident Program. No obligation. 


NAME. 








CITY. 





STATE 





H ADDRESS. 


POSITION. 





dent accident program — but I’d like 
the facts on Nationwide’s up-to-date, 
i low-cost plan. No obligation, of course, 


i [| My school is already covered by a stu- 
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K E A DIRECTORY 


KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND SUPERVISION 


Kentucky Association of Elementary 


School Princi 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Virginia Atkinson, High- 
School, Hopkinsville 
ee Katherine L. Moore, 615 
East Market, Louisville 2 


Directors < Pupil Personnel 

Pe Wine Tallent, Clark County 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Helen Wallingford, Mason 
County Schools, Maysville 

Kentucky Association of Secondary 
School Principals 

ria a ig Brantley, Morganfield 

SECRETARY—J. M. Deacon, Lexington Junior 
High School, Lexington 


Kentucky Association of School Ad- 
ministrators 
PRESIDENT—John Ridgeway, 120 Walton Ave- 


jue, 
aime C Bethel, Bidet 


Kentucky Association of Supervision 
and Curriculum Developmen 
arlan County 


PRESIDENT—Curtis Mathis, 
Schools, Harlan 

SECRETARY—Frances Lashbrook, 621 East 
24th Street, Owensboro 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


PRESIDENT—No report 
SECRETARY—No report 


Teachers of Nees Children 


oan Wilson, Newport 


Newport 
Public Schools, phate 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
tion 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Lucile Poyner, Reidland 
High School, Paducah 

SECRETARY—Kathleen Drummond, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8 


Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers 


boro Senior High 
SECRETARY—Sister 
Academy, 3107 


KEA PLANNING BOARD 


Owens- 


Heart 
Louisville 6 











uc Lexington 29 
n Helen Miller, Rowe Di REUPEMUENE 5 oon siecess 


J. A é Caywood, 91 — Road, South Fort Mitchell . 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ey 


ee ey 


=~. Tube Turns, "324 E. Broadway, Louisville 
T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah 


Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, 1207 Larue, Paso ad i pepe 


Mrs. Ruth Reeves, 1601 a. 
Mrs. Ruth Thom; 
Ruth Sitton, 727 
Mrs. len Vai 


» Monti 


uron, Har 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 






ve od Mrs Hazel R. 


h Fort Thomas Avenue, Fort Thomas . . 


Vern Raleigh, Whiessburg . 2... 2.2. c cece ccc scce 


a 30, 


van eae 30 1 WwW. J. 


Kentucky Classical Association 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Ann Payne, Franklin Coun- 
ty High School, Frankfort 
SECRETARY—Robert Ladd, 7 Levassor Avenue, 
Covington 


Kentucky Association of Counselors 
and Deans of Women 


PRESIDENT—Elma Taylor, Morning View 
ee Joanne Nickolsen, Berea Col- 
lege, 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
English 


ng 
PRESIDENT—Mildred Douherty, 1428 God- 
dard, Louisville 4 
SECRETARY—Helen Ritter, 1025 Cardinal 
Drive, Louisville 13 


Conference of Foreign Language 
‘eachers 

PRESIDENT—Norman H. Binge: 

SECRETARY—Sue Robinson, 
Parkway, Louisville 14 


4541 Southern 


Kentucky Council of Geography 
Teachers 

PRESIDENT—No report 

SECRETARY—WNo report 


Kentucky Association of Health, — 
Physical Education, and Recreation 

PRESIDENT—Minnie Maude McCaulay, Berea 
College, Berea 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Mary Rose Branstetten, Fern 
Creek High School, Fern Creek 


Kentucky Association of Higher Edu- 
cation 

PRESIDENT—W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 

SECRETARY—No report 


Kentucky High School Coaches As- 
sociation 

PRESIDENT—John Hackett, Fort Knox High 
School, Fort Knox 

SECRETARY—Joe Ohr, Irvine High School, 
Irvine 


Kentucky Industrial Arts Association 

PRESIDENT—Paul Lynn, Murray State College, 
Murray 

SECRETARY—Arthur Roessler, duPont Manual 
High School, 120 West Lee, Louisville 8 


Kentucky Council of Mathematics 
Teachers 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Troy E. Spear, 112 Maple 
Drive, Greenville 

SECRETARY—Howard Quisenberry, Route 4, 
Central City 


perc: ea eaat and Guidance 


oe = F. Kelly, 706 Home. 
stead Boulevard, Louisville 7 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Norman Crabb, 6411 
North Drive, Valley Station 

Kentucky Association of Physics 
Teachers 

PRESIDENT—No report 

SECRETARY—wNo report 

Kentucky Peychological 4 Association 

PRESIDENT—A rts, Veterans Hospi. 


sBcnrAny Josie Irvine, 345 Winchester 


, Paris 
Kentucky Association of Secondary 
Education 
PRESIDENT—J. C. Eddleman, Stanford 
SECRETARY—Willye Amerson, Georgetown 


Council for the Social 


PRESIDENT—Keith Eiken, 614 Wataga, Louis. 


ville 6 
eS eC Flora Heitz McDonald, 


Shady Lane, Louisville 5 
Kentucky Unit, The Association for 
Student Teachin 


PRESIDENT—Roscoe V. Buckland, Berea Col. 


lege, Berea 
SECRETARY-——Mrs. Mabel W. Jennings, “ast. 
ern Kentucky State College, Richmond 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Art Education Association 

PRESIDENT—John Dillehay, Junior Art Gal- 
lery, Third and York treets, Louisvilie 2 

SECRETARY—Juanita Todd, Lexington Junior 
High School, Lexington 


Kentucky Audio-Visual Association 

PRESIDENT—Norman Tant, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 

SECRETARY—Fithian Faries, 120 Walton Ave. 
nue, Lexington 

Kentucky Association of School Li- 
brarians 

PRESIDENT—Anne Underwood, 107 East 22nd 
Street, Owensboro 

SECRETARY-—-Moralea Arnett, Clay 


Kentucky Music Educators Association 
PRESIDENT—Josiah Darnall, Murray 
ee ae A. Siwicki, Paris 
Kentucky h Association 
PRESIDENT Ri McGlon, Baptist Semi- 


nary, 
tuhian tae or. W. - Beeler, Lafayette 
High School, Lexington 


Kentucky 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


PRESIDENT—Jewell Colliver, Park City High 
School, Park City 

SECRETARY—W. Maurice Baker, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton 

Agricultural Education 


PRESIDENT—No report 
SECRETARY—No report 


See Next Page 


COMMISSION ON TENURE AND ACADEMIC 


Term we CY 
1960 


Earle D. Jones, 


ca Elizabeth Dennis, 1 
es 3 ~ c. D. Hi 


armon, Pion 


FREEDOM 


Term Expires 
1960 


Charis Hummel, te 4004 Brookfield, Louisville 7. .June 30 


D. eg City Schools, Saeinet :-o SANS ite 3 a OO 


IE ND RN os 8 orca h 4.0 & 650/00 8:9 84 


Frances Lashbrook, 621 East 24th St., Owensboro ........ 


a Verne Horne, KEA Staff 


see 


COMMISSION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


R. E, Jansen, ee, ‘Eastern Kentucky State College 
Rickmond ....... 


Robert Alsup, 
Mrs. Annie bg 


Minor Byrnside, Spri 
rs. Nora Lee Row! 
Wayne Ratliff, 
Dorothy Alexander, Bobeo 
Alice Parsons, 8 
James Pursifull, Route 1 





ah 962 Mrs. Ruby Allen, Ary e 30 
re: Louise Combs, Department of Education, Frankfort, buiteatanel Adviser 
Moore, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, Chairman of 


Advisory Committee 
Harry Sparks, Murray State College, Murray, ex officio 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, KEA 















ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


Term Expires 


State College, Murray ........... J 
len, Pembroke 
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Distributive Education 3 
PRESIDENT—Esther Munz, 5119 Fay, Louis- 


ville 14 ? 
SECRETARY—Virgil Blair, 3343 Bohannon, 
Louisville 15 


Home Economics Education : 
PRESIDENT—Jewel Deene Ellis, Nicholas 
County Hi School, Carlisle 
SECRETARY—Margaret Miller, Pleasureville 
Kentucky Rehabilitation Association 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Catherine B. Richardson, 
Waverly Hills Sanatorium, Waverly Hills 
SECRETARY—Emma Keats Crutcher, Louisville 
Heart Association, S| Building, 333 
Guthrie Street, Louisv; 2 
School Lunch Personnel 
PRESIDENT—James E. Durham, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort 
Trades and Industries 
PRESIDENT—William Blevins, Hazard Voca- 
tional School, Hazard j 
SECRETARY—Eugene Smothermon, Madison- 
ille Area Vocational School, Madisonville 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Nora Lee Rowland, 5322 
Lost Trail, Louisville 14 
SECRETARY—Mrs. Marjorie Topmiller, Beech- 
mont 


KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 
Kentucky Folklore Society 
PRESIDENT—James Pheane Ross, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 

SECRETARY—D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 

Kentucky Association of Educational 
Secretaries 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Lillie Dunn, 908 Poplar 
Street, Murray 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Addie L. Meyer, 1519 
South Sixth, Louisville 8 

Kentucky Association of Future 
Teachers of America 

PRESIDENT—Ruth Ann Sharber, Route 6, 
Hopkinsville 

SECRETARY—Judy Woodward, Route 2, Hod- 
genville 

Kentucky Student Education 
Association 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Joyce Belcher Spaulding, 
Morehead State Loans, Morehead 

SECRETARY—Barbara halen, Transylvania 
College, Lexington 7 

Kentucky High School Athletic 
Association 

COMMISSIONER—Ted Sanford, P. O. Box 

73, Lexington 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER—Joe Billy Mans- 
field, P. O. Box 1173, Lexington 

Kentucky School Boards Association 

PRESIDENT—J. T. Hatcher, Elizabethtown 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—-Barton Fiser, 533 
Limestone, Lexington 

Kentucky Association of Sponsors of 
Cheerleaders, Pep Clubs, Baton 
Twirlers 


PRESIDENT—Nelda Smith, Scott County ~ 


ools, rgetown 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Stella Gilb, Department of 

Physical Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29 


Kentucky Bookmen’s Association 

PRESIDENT—Elmer Barker, Winchester 

SECRETARY—Bobby E. Jones, 1630 Meadow- 
thorpe Ave., Lexington 


* * * * * 

Kentucky had 2812 emergency 
teachers during the school year, 1957- 
58. 

* * * * * 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
high school graduates in Kentucky do 
not attend a college or university. 

* * * * * 


_In Russia, every child goes to school 
six days per week, ten months per year, 
or almost 70 days more per year than 
do Kentucky boys and girls. 


* * * * * 


Kentucky ranks 49th (out of 50 
States) on average salaries for class- 
ftoom teachers. 
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ANNUAL AUDIT 


Kentucky Education Association 


Louisville, Kentucky 
July 27, 1959 


The Board of Directors 
Kentucky Education Association 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Gentlemen: 


We have examined the balance sheet 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
as of June 30, 1959, and the related 
statements of income and net worth for 
the year then ended. Our examination 
was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards and accord- 
ingly included such tests of the account- 
ing records and such other auditing pro- 
cedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying bal- 
ance sheet and statements of income and 
net worth present fairly the financial posi- 
tion of the Kentucky Education Association 
at June 30, 1959, and the results of its 
operation for the year then ended, in con- 
formity with generally accepted accounting 
principles applied on a basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Eskew, Gresham & Diersen 
Certified Public Accountants 


GENERAL FUND 


Statement of Income and Expense for 
the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1959 


INCOME: 
Membership dues $216,099.00 
Journal subscriptions 1,503.00 
Journal advertising 11,140.72 
Convention receipts 7,370.00 
N.E.A. reimbursement 1,989.75 


Group life insurance 
expense fund 646.28 


Income from securities 135.90 
Total income $238,884.65 


EXPENSE: 


Audit and accounting 
services 575.00 


Awards. 100.00 
Dues, other organizations 801.06 
Future Teachers of America 985.14 
Furniture and fixtures 3,569.89 
Insurance 300.32 
Interest 2,800.00 


Interpretation and 
promotion 18,854.91 


K.E.A. convention 12,489.87 
K.E.A. retirement expense 5,194.93 


Kentucky Council for 
Education 10,000.00 


Miscellaneous expense 223.87 
N.E.A. delegates 1,300.00 


Office postage 3,422.66 
Office supplies 708.96 
Printing and stationery 2,680.41 
Professional materials 303.78 
Salaries, professional staff 42,833.33 
Salaries, non-professional staff 29,394.84 
Social security tax 1,353.98 


Supplies and maintenance, 
building 2,685.01 


T.E.P.S. Commission 986.69 
Telephone and telegrams 2,462.20 
T.A.F. Commission 212.79 


Travel, officers, directors, 
planning board 7,068.72 


Travel, professional staff, 

including auto rental 11,478.25 
Utilities 2,760.83 
Department of classroom 

teachers 5,338.55 
Kentucky School Journal 35,217.33 


Total expenses $206,103.32 
EXCESS OF INCOME 
OVER EXPENSE $32,781.33 


General Fund net worth, 
June 30, 1958 91,778.81 


GENERAL FUND 
NET WORTH, 
JUNE 30, 1959 $124,560.14 


Balance Sheet—June 30, 1959 


ASSETS 
Cash in bank $ 38,087.61 
Office cash fund 80.00 
Accounts receivable 688.95 
U. S. Treasury bills 29,755.63 


Advances for employees’ 
retirement 1,655.22 


Building 188,596.14 
Total assets $258,863.55 


LIABILITIES 
Federal income tax withheld $ 787.60 
Social security tax withheld 128.56 
State income tax withheld 396.92 
Occupational tax withheld 169.38 
Group insurance withheld 25.78 
Note payable to bank 48,000.00 


Total liabilities $49,508.24 


NET WORTH 
General fund $124,560.14 
Building fund 84,795.17 


TOTAL NET WORTH $209,355.31 
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DON’T JUST STAND THERE 


ia 
SEND IN YOUR 
NEA MEMBERSHIP 








Dr. Meyer Bloch, Director 
The Astronomy Club 
240 Rivington Street 
New York 2, N. Y. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion: 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 


Exposition Press, 386 Pork Ave. $., N.Y. 16 











[| CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC |; 


Give Them a Chance 


Two-Octave Symphonet with Music 
Desk Stand and Five Books of Music... .$1.50 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. ($2.65 value) 
2821_N. 9th St. Dept. T. Milwaukee, Wis. 


RAISE MONEY ...... 


school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified. 
No Investment — No Risk 
For ‘‘no-obligation" information write: 
STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. |., N. Y. 














Salesman - Distributor — School Laboratory 
Furniture. Established manufacturer of high 
quality laboratory, art room arid home eco- 
nomics f seeks additional rep tati 
Please state qualifications in your reply to 
Modern Woodwork Inc., 600 E. Cary Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church 
groups, womens clubs, 
etc., interested in 
earning 45 cents prof- 
it on each $1 sale of 
attractive Gift Tie 
Ribbons. Also com- 
plete line of gift 
wrapping papers. 
Write for FREE sam- 
ple cards today. 

















© & W GIFT TIE 
3611 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 22, Ind., Dept. 47-U 
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Shadows of the Past 


... “Yea, I have a goodly heritage.’—Psalm XVI 


Thirty-five years ago 

There was no September, 1924, issue 
of the K.E. A. Journal, since it was a 
bi-monthly publication at that time. 
Twenty-five years ago 


The September, 1934, issue of the 
Kentucky School Journal was devoted 
largely to Kentucky's outstanding pio- 
neer, Daniel Boone. The cover design 
was symbolic of the crude life of pio- 
neer times in the state, and included a 
sketch of an Indian battle and a pic- 
ture of Boone. The prefatory section 
of the magazine presented Theodore 
O’Hara’s “A Dirge for the Pioneer.” 


There were twelve separate articles 
covering everything from Boone's an- 
cestry to school contests on the Boone 
Bicentennial Program. Authors of these 
articles included Dr. Willard Rouse 
Jillson, C. Frank Dunn, and J. T. 
Dorris. 


This issue also marked the change 
in editorship of the Journal from that 
of Dr. William S. Taylor to that of 
William P. King. Dean Taylor had 
been serving in that capacity for seven 
years. 


Editorially favorable comments were 
made about Dr. Taylor for his fine 
work with the Journal, the great prog- 
ress made during the previous year 
which had seen the enactment and 
financing of a new school code, State 
Superintendent James H. Richmond 
for his leadership in this program, 
and Robert K. Salyers for his role 
as chairman of the committee to pro- 
mote the new code. 


As a result of the progress made 
during the previous year, Richmond 
reported that the new year could be 
faced with “hope and optimism.” He 
cautioned, though, that the road ahead 
was not completely clear: “It is our 
responsibility now, through similar co- 
operative activities, to hold our gains 
and to continue to go forward.” 


In his report on the situation in 
public education, the president of the 
KEA, John Howard Payne, stressed 
the idea that “Kentucky teachers have 
a definite obligation to Kentucky 
school patrons . . . in organization, ad- 
ministration, preparation, actual teach. 
ing, community partnership, and per- 
manent fiscal security.” 


The report of the auditors showed 
that the KEA had a net worth of 
slightly less than $15,000, represent- 
ing a decrease of approximately $3500 
from the previous year. Total income 
during 1933-34 was almost $29,000, 
with total expenditures exceeding that 
by about $3500. Included in expendi- 
tures, however, was $10,650 used in 
the program to develop and finance the 
new school code. 


The cost of publishing the Journal 
for 1933-34 was $9725.31, with ad- 
vertising revenues amounting to 
$1763.72, making the net cost $7961. 
59 for the five issues. 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, President of 
the Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, had a brief article on “Home 
and School Responsibility,” in which 
she points out that “only in united and 
organized co-opetation can great ac- 
complishments be made.” 

Ten years ago 


The theme of the September, 1949, 
issue of the Kentucky School Journal 
seemed to center around reports of 
action taken at the annual convention 
of the association the previous April, 
which “was proclaimed by many 4s 
one of the best in history.” 


A new constitution and by-laws had 


‘been adopted by the 1949 Delegate 


Assembly, and was printed in full. In 
addition, the report of the Resolutions 
adopted by the Delegate Assembly 
was included. 


The new officers for 1949-50 were 
presented to the Association members: 
Henry Chambers, President; Fayette 


Please turn to page 35 
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per. to pay pressing bills and protert credit ratings. The cash is here . . . ready and waiting for : needs here 
j you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 2" 
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NEW 1959 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A 
NAN 
DY AVEO ONIN 


ENCYCLOPEI NAS J The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers a 
Nerf 3° f New Dimension in planned, progressive expan. 
y \ sion based on the reference needs and interests 

of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor. 
mation you can possibly get in an encyclopedia, 

A total of 1,719 articles have been adde1l or 
revised. Such timely subjects as Space Satellites, 
Space Travel, Guided Missiles and Rockets aain 
have been completely up dated and expan led. 
With over 4,000 pages para to outstan ting 
coverage of general science, chemistry, phy-ics, 
biology, mathematics and allied subjects, 
Collier's Encyclopedia can augment every 
school program in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 

No wonder Collier’s Encyclopedia is recom. 
mended by every Educational and Library 


Agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 


For free curriculum aid booklets, write to your state representative: 


Wendell L. Trapp, Educational Rep., 118 Lakeview Drive, Eminence, Kentucky 





KEA-NEA FILMS 
Continued from page 14 
kind of education—a carefully tailored 
preparation for an exacting profession. 
(1957) 
No Teacher Alone. 20 min. The sig- 
nificance of teachers’ professional or- 
ganizations, with special reference to 
NEA. (1957) 
Crowded Out. 29 min. The story of 
what happens to children and teachers 
when schools are overcrowded. (1958) 
Satellites, Schools, and Survival. 27 
min. Points out the importance of our 
public school system in this scientific 
age. (1958) 
And Gladly Teach. 28 min. About 
teachers “and the company they keep.” 
Satisfactions and opportunities in 
teaching. (1959) 
How Good Are Our Schools? Dr. 
Conant Reports . .. 28 min. Highlights 
findings of 1959 Conant Report. 
(1959) 
It’s Up to Congress. 22 min. The 
Murray-Metcalf Bill endorsed by NEA. 
Includes expert testimony favoring fed- 
eral support for education. (1959) 
Right Angle. 2814 min. Newspaper 
reporter finds the public school doing 
a good job educating all children, re- 
gardless of family backgrounds or 
abilities. (1959) 
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STUDENT NEA NEWS 


Continued from page 20 

these activities were: state delegation 
meetings, departmental meetings, busi- 
ness sessions, and general sessions. 
There were also several receptions and 
dinners to attend, among these our 
own Student NEA Notables Dinner, 
where we honored our state executive 
secretaries and consultants. 


I want to say a heartfelt “thank you” 
to my fellow KSEA members, and to 
the teachers of Kentucky, for giving 
me the opportunity to attend these 
meetings. I am certain that my col- 
leagues—John Foe of Western, and 
Patsy Helm and Norma McDuffee of 
Kentucky Wesleyan—will agree when 
I say, “We will never forget this ex- 
perience as long as we live.” 


* * * * * 


In the 1958-59 school year there 
were 158 special classroom units in 
Kentucky for handicapped children. 


* * * * * 


In 1956-57, there were 3,763 school 
buses in Kentucky that traveled a total 
of 190,000 miles each day and carried 
288,000 children. 








ADDITIONAL INCOME 


“Kentucky’s largest and only 
statewide automobile club has 
openings throughout the state 
for teachers who desire to sup- 
plement their income by us- 
ing their spare time to solicit 
club memberships. Every mo- 
torist is a prospect and there 
is no conflict with other 
duties. 


Interviews and training will 
be conducted by a qualified 
sales manager in your local 
community at the time most 
convenient for you. 


You can investigate this op- 
portunity without obligation 
by writing to Mr. Bronston T. 
Mayes, Kentucky Automobile 
Association, 842 Common- 
wealth Building, Louisville, 
Kentucky. All replies will be 
held in strict confidence.” 
—Advertiseme - 
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. Louis Delegation Charles C. Graham, Berea C. V. Snapp, Jenkins 

St. Lo g Cornelius R. Hager, Lexington Mr. and Mrs. Millard Tolliver, Jackson 
Continued from page 25 James Hancock, Paris Marie R. Turner, Jackson 

Moses C. Orem, Campbellsburg Margaret Heaton, Lexington H. M. Wesley 




















Lottie Pottinger, Louisville R. E. Jaggers, Richmond 
LA B&F Willic C. Ray, Shelbyville J.Lee, Richmond Northern District 

Helen Ritter Henrietta McDavid, Winchester Mr. and Mrs. William R. Brown, 
eres Alton Ross, LaGrange Robert R. Martin, Frankfort Morning View 


Lucille Ross, LaGrange Mrs. A. A. Parker, Danville J. A. Caywood, Independence 
Nora Lee Rowland, Louisville Burges Parks Virginia Murrell, Bellevue 


Xx pan- 
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Sie { é Nancy West, Lexington William A. Cheek, Louisa 
. ms Central District Donald E. Witt, Lexington C. H. Farley, Pikesville 
ede Irene Alexander, Paris Thaddeus Warren, Irvine Allilee King, Maysville 
every [an RB. Atwood, Frankfort James Yonts, Jr., Lexington C. B. Nuckols, Ashland 
+ J Charles F, Barrett, Frankfort Joyce Belcher Spaulding, Morehead 
Aes Iris R. Barrett, Frankfort Upper Cumberland District State College 
3 Emmett D. Burkeen, Lexington Maude Bailey, Middlesboro Frances Tuggle, Maysville _ 
ecom. [4a William G. Conkwright, Winchester Clinton B. Hammons, Barbourville Lillian Wallingford, Maysville 
brary (gm irene Cunningham, Harrodsburg Alleen Johnson, Lynch 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Deacon, Lexington = Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville KEA Staff 
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INTRODUCING - « « LEONARD H. HARRIS, JR. 
* as our Kentucky Representative 
ate 
Ip- 
us- 
cit 
sa Mr. Harris is a graduate of Paint- Until Mr. Harris’ traveling 
al lick High School, and received schedule will permit him to call 
: his Bachelor’s Degree from East- on you personally, won’t you 
ern Kentucky State College fol- please mail your orders for Mc- 
“ill lowing four years of Navy duty. Cormick-Mathers books to our 
od We are proud to have him as- Columbus, Ohio, office? He will 
cal sociated with us as our Kentucky certainly appreciate them. 
ost representative. 
»p- 
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= 702 Fairview Avenue 
le, Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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AFRICA @ THE WORLD 


Most ee rn: $ 
panne mn » congenial grou 

experi: |, inspirin om 
fine hotels, excel meals — 


EUROPE 1960: great cities, tenalncting seenery fro 
the Fiords to Morocco u Passion Piay, 
Olympic Games and countlons, ‘thr! Is. 


ART: Istanbul, Greece and the Aegean Islands; 
come. Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, —, 
Vienna; the great t art centers in Italy and France. 


epucarion: intensive courses at the Exeter 
Paris yy followed school visits in ive 
Western Euro; eountries - in Berlin, Poland, 
Russia, Finland, nd. Scandinavia 


ENGLISH: 8-day seminars at Southampton Univer- 
$ or at Stratford’s Shakespeare Institute with an 
8- symposium in London on Today's English 
Writers and 6 weeks motoring in Europe. 


FRENCH: a month at the Sytem in Paris with 
ursions, theater and o 


visits. exe followed by a 
choice of studytours from Norway to te "Spain. 


MUSIC: 34 pesteremaness at 10 festiuets and in the 


cultural centers of 10 European countries; backstage 
tours, visits, meetings, Gisousstons. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: a comparative survey of 
Physical Education facilities in 8 European coun- 
tries and a week at the Olympic Games in Rome. 
pene yyy new trends in community living oe 
served in 5 European countries on this side, and i 

3 on the other side of the tron Curtain. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION: the evolution of our eul- 
tural heritage traced in 3,000 miles of motoring on 
9 nations’ highways and byways. 

WORLD AFFAIRS: Geneva University’s famous course 
on International Organizations combined with visits 
to government centers in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Spain. 


Details of these and many other programs from: 


STUDY ABROAD 








Se oe eee eae ee 
250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


| The | eet healthful 
snack you pon buy! | 


’ \ \ 
Any school group aioe 8c profit per © 
dime sale. Nearly all Americans eat © 
and { enjoy freshly popped popcorn. 
‘ 


$265: Other 
$199.00. Write for full details. 
outlay, pay with profits as they are 
earned. 

/ | ‘ie 
Write for catalog on Popcorn, Hot Choco-\ 


late, Cold Drinks, Hot Dogs - other 
refreshment items. | 


School Supply Division 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 
310 E. THIRD, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





Yours jor 


This column is prepared just for you. 
Watch for it in every issue. It will contain 
offers of material for your personal or pro- 
fessional use, which you may order through 
the coupon below. Order right away before 
supplies are exhausted. 


1. Music for Every Child folder gives 
full information on Harmony Band In- 
struments which make it possible for chil- 
dren as early as the first grade to play 
three-part music from the first lesson. Also 
contains information on the two-octave 
Symphonet. (Handy Folio Music Company) 


2. Leathercraft Catalog. Ninety - six 
pages, leather, kits, tools, supplies, teaching 
aids, instruction movies available free of 
charge from Tandy Managers in 96 stores 
nationwide. (Tandy Leather Company ) 


3. Samples of cut-out letters for use 
on bulletin boards, signs, posters and other 
uses. (Mutual Aids) 


5. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper. It suggests ways to 
earn money for group activities. (O and W 
Gift Tie) 


7. Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising plan for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Candies, 
Inc.) 


the rtshing 


8. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers and 
library books. The fields covered are mathe. 
matics, science, reading, music, history, 
geography, industrial arts (drawing and 
shopwork), health and many others as well 
as many types of achievement, evaluation, 
and objective tests for specific needs. 72 
pages. (The Steck Company) 


11. Details and information on how 
students can raise money quickly for band 
uniforms, instruments, athletic equipment, 
etc., with sale of candies in boxes “person- 
alized” with picture of your school group. 
(Stuckey’s, Inc.) 


12. Booklets with pictures and maps 
giving details on tours for the summer of 
1960 in Europe, Latin America, Around 
Africa and Around the World. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 


26. Space Satellites, Space Travel, 
The Moon; a reprint of several articles on 
Space Science by Willy Ley and Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun as printed in Collier's En- 
cyclopedia. 


34. Popcorn in the School. 15-page 
brochure showing the food value of pop- 
corn and how to get started in the popcorn 
business in the school. Also to be included 
is a 120-page catalog of concession equip- 
ment and supplies. (Gold Medal Products 
Co.) 


_USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1959 - 60 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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8. 1%; Ez. 26. 34 
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City 


State 





Girls 





Enrollment: Boys 


Available only in the United States of America. 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 


Educators “NOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 


The Lessons We Learn tn School... Metp Us Achieve Success 


Se you'd tthe to bea 


SPACE SCIENTIST! 


1) Free 
EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 





~ 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 








Write for free copies for bulletin boards 


Educators 


FP MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
I P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


™ 

§ 

|, educational Service Dept. i 
If Please send me free and without obligation: | 
| 

§ 

| 

| 

' 





eC) Latest “Vocations and Education” poster 
O “Leaders in Achievement” poster 


Your Name 
Name of School 
School Addréss 
City and State 
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SHADOWS OF THE PAST 
Continued from page 30 
Fields, First Vice-President; and Jesse 
D. Lay, Second Vice-President. In his 
message, Chambers adopted a rather 
pessimistic view of the current situa- 
tion in education in the state. He found 
“school morale at its lowest ebb” since 
he had entered school work; the pro- 
gram of federal aid was being defeated 
because of “religious prejudice and in- 
tolerance”; and state governmental 
leaders were going “up and down the 
state bragging on our mountains, our 
bluegrass, our rivers and lakes, neglect 
ing to mention the greatest of all re- 

sources, our children.” 

A real young-looking J. M. Dodson, 
Director of Pupil Transportation in the 
State Department of Education, re- 
ported on the question of public ver- 
sus private ownership of schoo] buses. 
State Superintendent Boswell B. Hodg- 
kin reported on advances in education 
during the previous year. 

The Annual Audit showed the Asso- 
ciation to have a net worth of almost 
$15,000, representing an increase of 
more than $2000 since the previous 
year. Total income for the year was 
slightly in excess of $60,000, with ex- 
penditures totalling about $58,000. 

The cost of publishing nine issues 
of the Kentucky School Journal was 
$18,065.75, with advertising revenues 
of $7892.10, and a net cost of 
$10,173.65. 

The KEA Directory listed the new 





“officers of the Association and affiliated 


groups. James T. Alton, Vine Grove, 
was listed as a member of the Board of 
Directors, and Miss Virginia Murrell, 
Bellevue, was the President of the 
Northern Kentucky Education Associ- 
ation. William F. Russell, Paris, was 
President of the Speech Teachers, and 
James Sublett, Louisville, headed up 
the Kentueky Society for Visual In- 
struction. Nanalyne Brown, Lexington, 
was President of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers for 1949-50. 





Of the trained teachers graduating 
from Kentucky colleges in 1958, 46 
per cent accepted teaching positions 
in other states. 


a Se Se eS 


There are eleven area vocational 


_ schools in Kentucky. 


| Name 
é Address 


HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators vine security” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 


With Educalors Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOu CREATE your own: flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions .. . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 


Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
Study the facts. 
No obligation. 


Educators 





fF” MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. ‘“T 


P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. : 


( Please mail your free folder about q 
GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- i 
gation. 

(1 #1! want to join the Educators Group in i 
my school. Tell me how to apply. 
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Many announcements, news items, materials, and 
suggestions come .. . 


ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 








Teach Abroad? 


Information about opportunities to 
teach abroad during 1960-61 is avail- 
able from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion (Teacher Exchange Section), U. 
S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


CKEA-HPER 
There will be a CKEA meeting of 


the Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, in Rich- 
mond, October 2, Room 204 of the 
Health Building, beginning at 10:30 
A.M. 


Hilda Maehling 


In a rare tribute to its first execu- 
tive secretary, NEA-DCT has an- 
nounced plans to launch an intensive 
campaign to establish a permanent, 
self-supporting fund of $100,000 for 
a Hilda Maehling Fellowship. Miss 
Maehling, who has played a vital 
role in classroom teacher achievements 
since 1942, is to retire this December. 
Contributions may be sent to the Hilda 
Maehling Fellowship, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 
16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


Clarice Kline 
The newly named president-elect of 


NEA, Clarice Kline, the first woman 
to be named to that position, is head 
of the social studies department in 
Waukesha (Wisconsin) high school. 
She is a teacher with strong. feelings 
about the responsibilities teachers have 
not only toward their students but also 
toward the teaching profession itself. 
Mergers 

Effective last July 1, mergers re- 
duced the number of school systems in 
the state to 212. The Vanceburg In- 
dependent School District has merged 
with Lewis County, Mt. Vernon with 
Rockcastle County, and Pembroke 
with Christian County. 
Retired Teachers 

Many retired teachers have ex- 
ptessed an interest in maintaining 
their professional contacts after retire- 
ment. Rather than set up a special 
membership, the KEA Board of Di- 
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rectors suggested that they subscribe 
to the Kentucky School Journal at the 
rate of $2.00 per year. If you know 
of such a person, perhaps you or your 
local association would like to honor 
them with a subscription. 


Honored 


At a dinner in Murray, H. Dean 
Dowdy, director of music for the 
Madisonville schools, for 25 years of 
service to music education in Ken- 
tucky . . . At Morgan County High 
School homecoming, Miss Nancy P. 
Turner, through a bronze plaque in 
her memory which recognizes her 45 
years of service to teaching . . . By 
about 500 people at the Kentucky 
FFA Leadership Training Center in 
Hardinsburg, Walter R. Moorman 
for his work in developing the center 

. Franklin county vo-ag teacher 
M. V. Frisby, for 30 years of service 
... Mrs. R. C. Wright, Logan Coun- 
ty’s Master Farm Homemaker, also a 
teacher . . . After teaching 51 years 
in the Daviess County schools, Miss 
Carrie Graham, at a party by 450 
former pupils ... Mrs. Pearle John- 
son, second grade teacher in Wick- 
liffe, by the PTA upon her retirement 
from teaching. 

New Positions 

Charles Edward Wilson as princi- 
pal of Nicholas County High School 
in Carlisle ... M. L. Hahn as princi- 
pal of the new Big Hill Elementary 
School in Richmond . . . Lloyd Pat- 
terson as principal of Madison High 
School in Richmond . . . Arnold F. 
Guess, from Boyd County Superin- 
tendent to Supervisor of Facilities and 
Laboratory Equipment for the State 
Department of Education . . . Robert 
Goodpaster, from Bourbon County 
Superintendent to advanced study at 
UK ... James Melton to be acting 
Bourbon County Superintendent . . . 
Welfare Commissioner Charles M. 
Allphin to Walton-Verona as Super- 
intendent of Schools . . . William J. 
Harrell, Louisville, as superintendent 
of Greenup Independent District . . . 
Edward P. Hickey, Jr., as assistant 


superintendent in Christian County, a 
new position ... Dr. Paul E. Sparks 
as director of pupil personnel for 
Louisville . . . John C. Stringer as 
principal of Boyd County High School 
to succeed Webb Young, who be. 
comes county superintendent . . . Roy 
R. Camic as principal of Mercer 
County High School in Harrods)urg 
... Dr. Elbert W. Ockermai as 


* head of the Bureau of Guidance Sery- 


ices in the State Department of ‘du. 
cation .. . Aaron Turner as principal 
of Lacy School in Christian County 
. . . Daniel Barr as supervisory and 
administrative assistant in Lexington, 
a new position. 


Miscellaneous 

Hubert Cocanougher, superintend- 
ent of Boyle County schools, is head 
of the superintendent's organization of 
the state . . . The recovery committee 
for the Prestonsburg school bus dis- 
aster has been formally dissolved 18 
months after the accident . . . Miss 
Elizabeth McCann, 17, of Paris, was 
awarded a $500 scholarship by the 
Kentucky Chamber of Commerce, for 
her essay on “Why I am attracted to 
the teaching profession.” . . . The 
training school at Murray State College 
has been renamed “College High’ 
. . . The commencement address de- 
livered at Henderson County High 
School by James W. Armstrong was 
published in the July 1 edition of 
Vital Speeches . . . Mrs. Shirley 
Pucket, a 23-year-old school teachet 
and summer student at Murray State 
College, was Queen of “Fulton's Cen- 
tennial this past summer . . . More 
than 20,000 students in 120 schools 
in the Louisville area will study by 
television this year .. . Tom Smith, 
director of research and government 
affairs for Associated Industries of 
Kentucky, is the new president of the 
Kentucky Council for Education . .é 
Morehead State College followed tts 
dition by having KEA President Ha 
Sparks deliver the commencement 
address at summer graduation © 
monies. 
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